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PREFACE. 



It is with some diffidence that I come for- 
ward as the Editor of an Annual^ and present 
myself in a fraternity already so nmnerous. 
Indeed^ I feel something of the shrinking spirit 
of that urbane person^ recorded by old Howell, 
who, standing at the threshold of Paradise, and 
seeing a great many strange faces, said, '* Gen- 
tlemen, if I intrude here, I am ready to walk 
out again. 



.i_ »» 



I cannot, without some natural misgivmgs, 
pit my raw unpractised skill, in the manage- 
ment of such a Miscellany, against the mature 
judgment and experience of veteran condMcXAi^ 
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4 PREFACK. 

-^with whom taste and ducriminatiou have had 
tune to become habits of body. Accustomed 
to select only from my own portfolio, I cannot 
guess what sort of Compiler I may prove of 
the writings of others; but I have done my 
best to secure a good parade, by engaging as 
many as I might of the literary giants, and 
enrolling none who were not at least a head 
taller than mediocrity. On looking again over 
the names — with their associations — that grace 
my muster-roU^ I confess I entrust the issue, 
with a very slight anxiety, to those merciful 
Judges the Reviewers^ and that vast unpacked 
Jury — *' my partial Public." 

To Sir Walter Scott— not merely a literary 
feather in my cap^ but a whole plume of them — 
I owe^ and with the hand of my heart acknow- 
kdge^adaepobiigBtioii. A Poem from bis pen 
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6 PREFACE. 

Plates will be found worthy of the enlightened 
gusto that prevails in these days for Works of 
Graphic Art. 

I am desired by the Proprietor to express 
his grateful sense of the liberality and kindness 
of the Artists who have permitted him to make 
use of their Paintings ; and, at the same time, 
to return his thanks — ^in the best line manner — 
to the £ngravers, whose exertions have entitled 
them to the most honourable mention. 



And now, having acyusted all the preliminaries, 
I commend this little Volume^ a year-old, to the 
start; and if the aged ones carry weight, as they 
ought to do, and hitherto have done, I shall look 
with confidence to its running a good race, and 
being at least '' well placed by the Judges." 
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THE DEATH OF KEELDAR. 



BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 



Percy or Percival Rede, of Trochend, in Redesdale^ Northum. 
berland, is celetmtted in tradition as a huntsman and a soldier. 
He waiif upon two oecasiont, Kingularly unfortunate: once when 
■n mow, whidi he had di«:hai){ed at a deer, killed his celebrated 
dog Keddar; and again when, being on a hunting party, he was 
betxsyed into the hands of a dan called Crossar, by whom he wai 
mnzdeied. Mr. Cooper's Painting of the flTRt of thcac incidents 
suggested the following stanxas. 



Up rose the sun o'er moor and mead ; 
Up with the sun rose Percy Rede ; 
Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 

Career'd along the lea ; 
The palfrey sprung with sprightly bound. 
As if to match the gamesome hound ; 
His horn the gallant Huntsman wound : 

They wore a jovial three ! 



14 THE DEATH OF KEELDAR. 

Man^ hounds or horse^ of higher fame^ 
To wake the wild deer never came^ 
Since Alnwick's Earl pursued the game 

On Cheviot's ruefiil day ; 
Keeldar was matchless in his speedy 
Than Tarras ne'er was stauncher steedj 
A peerless archer Percy Rede : 

And right dear friends were they. 

The chase engross'd their joys and woeSj 
Together at the dawn they rose^ 
Together shared the noon's repose^ 

By fountain or by stream ; 
And oft^ when evening skies were redj 
The heather was their common bed^ 
Where each^ as wildering fancy led^ 

Still hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling moment near 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear^ 
Yon thicket holds the harbour'd deer^ 

The signs the hunters know ; — 
With eyes of flame^ and quivering ears. 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears ; 
The restless palfrey paws and rears ; 

The archer strings his bow. 



THE DfiATH OF KKBLnAR. IS 

The game's afoot ! — Halloo ! Halloa! 
Hunter^ and horse^ and hound pursue ;— • 
But woe the shaft that erring flew— 

That e'er it left the string ! 
And ill betide the faithless yew ! 
The stag bounds scatheless o'er the dew^ 
And gallant Keeldar's life-blood true 

Has drench'd the grey-goose wing. 

The noble hound — ^he dies, he dies. 
Death, death has glazed his fixed eyes. 
Stiff on the bloody heath he lies. 

Without a moan or quiver. 
Now day may break and bugle sound. 
And whoop and hollow ring around. 
And o'er his couch the stag may bound. 

But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 

Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey's mute surprise. 

He knows not that his comrade dies. 

Nor what is death — but still 
His aspect hath expression drear 
Of grief, and wonder, mix'd with fear. 
Like startled childr^i when they hear 

Some mystic tale of ill. 

08 



16 THE DEATH OF KP?KTiT>AR. 

But he that bent the fatal bow^ 
Can well the sum of evil know. 
And o'er his favourite bending low. 

In speechless grief recline ; 
Can think he hears the senseless clay 
In unreproachftd accents say, 
'^ The hand that took my life away. 

Dear Master, was it thine ? 

'^ And if it be, the shaft be bless'd. 
Which sure some erring aim addressed. 
Since in your service, priz'd, caress'd, 

I in your service die ; 
And you may have a fleeter hound. 
To match the dun deer's merry bound. 
But by your couch will ne'er be found 

So true a guard as I." 

And to his last stout Percy rued 
The fatal chance, for when he stood, 
'Gainst fear^ odds in deadly feud. 

And fell amid the fray. 
E'en with his dying voice he cried, 
" Had Keeldar but been at my side. 
Your treacherous ambush had been spied- 

I had not died to-day ! " 



ON AN INFANT DYING AS SOON AS BORN. 17 

Remembrance of the erring bow 

Long since had join'd the tides which fLow, 

Conveying human bliss and woe^ 

Down dark Oblivion's river ; 
But Art can Time's stem doom arrest^ 
And snatch his spoils from Lethe's breast^ 
And^ in her Cooper's colours drest^ 

The scene shall live for ever. 



ON AN INFANT DYING AS SOON AS 

BORN. 

BY C. LAMB^ ESQ. 

I saw where in the shroud did lurk 

A curious piece of Nature's work^ 

A floweret crushed in the bud^ 

A nameless Maid^ in babyhood^ 

Was in her cradle-coffin lying ; 

Extinct^ with scarce a show of dying : 

So soon to exchange th' imprisoning womb 

For darker prison of the tomb ! 

She did but ope an eye^ and put 

A clear beam forth — then strait up Bbul 

c3 



18 (Mr AN INFAMT DYINO A8 SeOir AS BORMT. 

For the long dark : ne'er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality. — 
Riddle of Destiny ! who can show 
What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand here below ? 
Shall we say that Nature, blind, 
Check'd her hand, and chang'd her mind. 
Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finished pattern without fault ? 
Could she flag, or could she tire ? — 
Or lack'd she the Promethean tire, 
(With her tedious workings sicken'd) 
That should thy little limbs have quicken'd ^ 
Limbs so firm, they seem'd to assure 
Life of health, and days mature ; 
Womanhood in miniature ! 
Limbs so fair, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 
The sculptor to make Beauty by ; — 
Or did the stem-ey'd Fate descry 
That, Babe or Mother, one must die ; 
So, in mercy, left the stock 
And cut the branch : To save the shock 
Of Young Years Widow'd : and the pain 
When Single State comes back again 
# / .^o th^om Man ; who, 'reft of Wife, 

■ 

'fb^BceforVftfucd drags amaxmedVAie'^ 



ON AK UfVANT DYING A8 SOON AS BORN. 19 

The economy of Heav'n is dark ; 

And wisest clerks have miss'd the mark^ 

Why Heaven's Buds^ like this, should fall 

More brief than Fly Ephemeral, 

That has his day; while shrivell'd Crones 

Stiffen with age to stocks and stones ; 

And crabbed use the conscience sears 

In Sinners of an hundred years. 

Mother's prattle. Mother's kiss. 

Baby fond, thou ne'er wilt miss. 

Bites, which Custom does impose ; 

Silver bells and baby clothes ; 

Corals redder than those lips 

Which pale Death did late eclipse ; 

Music fram'd for infant's glee. 

Whistle never tun'd for thee ; 

Though thou want'st not, thou shalt have them, 

(Loving hearts were they which gave them) 

Let not one be missing : Nurse, 

See them laid upon the hearse 

Of infant, slain by doom perverse, — 

Why should Kings and Nobles have 

Pictur'd trophies to their grave ; 

And we, churls, to thee deny 

Thy pretty toys with thee to lie, — 

A more harmless vanity ? 
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FOR THE FIRST LEAF OF A LADY's 

ALBUM. 

BY J. MONTGOMERY^ ESQ. 

Flower after flower comes forth in Spring, 

Bird after bird begins to sing ; 

Till copse and field, in richest bloom. 

Sparkle with dew, and breathe perfume, — 

While hill and valley, all day long. 

And half the night, resound with song. 

So may acquaintance, one by one. 

Come like Spring-flowers to meet the sun. 

And o'er these pages, pure and white. 

Kind words, kind thoughts, kind prayers indite. 

Which sweeter odour shall dispense 

Than vernal blossoms to the sense ; 

Till woods and streams less fair appear 

Than autographs and sketches here : 

—Or like the minstrels of the grove. 

Pour strains of harmony and love. 

The music made by heart to heart. 

In which the least can bear a part. 

More exquisite than all the notes 

Of nightingales' and thrushes' throats. 



SONG. 21 

Thus shall this book^ from end to end^ 
Show in succession friend on friend^ 
By their own living hands pourtray'd. 
In prose and verse> in light and shade^ 
By pen or pencil, — till her eye. 
Who owns the volume shall descry 
On many a leaf some lovely trace. 
Reminding of a lovelier face ; 
With here and there the humbler line. 
Recalling such a phiz as mine. 



SONG. 

BY HABTLEY OOLEREDOE, ESQ. 

She is not fair to outward view. 

As many Maidens be ; 
Her loveliness I never knew. 

Until she smil'd on me : 
Oh then I saw her eye was bright- 
A well of love, a spring of light. 



S2 SONNET. 

But now her looks are coy and colc^ 
To mine they ne'er reply ; 

And yet 1 cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye : 

Her very frowns are better far 

Than smiles of other Maidens are ! 



SONNET. 

BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE^ ESQ. 

It must be so — ^my infant love must find 
In my own breast a cradle and a grave ; 
Like a rich jewel hid beneath the wave^ 

Or rebel spirit^ bound within the rind 

Of some old wreathed oak^ or fast enshrin'd 
In the cold durance of an echoing cave : — 
Yea> better thus^ than cold disdain to brave^ — 

Or worse^ to taint the quiet of that mind^ 
That decks its temple with unearthly grace. 
Together must we dwell — my dream and I, 
Unknown must live> and unregarded die^— 
Rather than soil the lustre of that face^ 
Or drive that laughing dimple fi'om its place^ 
Or leave that white breast with a painful sigh. 



^ 
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STANZAS. 

BY J. S. STOCK^ ESQ. 

I dreamed that love and I had bid farewell^ 
That I^ like all^ had callous grown^ and cold^ 

That I had quelled or countercharmed the spell^ 
Which bound my spirit in the days of old. 

Was it those tresses^ dark as raven nighty 
Taught with nice art to wanton unconfined^ 

Or that smooth forehead's pale majestic height. 
Meet temple for thy pure and fervent mind? 

Was it those smiles which tremulously dart 
Round that scarce opened^ small^ and ruby 
mouthy — 

Like the rose stirring her young leaves apart 
To hail the first breeze of the balmy south ? 

Was it that voice^ soft^ musical^ and low 
As thine own harp, or far-off vesper bell. 

That SLpiXj tells each thought in joy or woe. 
That wakens thought too deep for words to 
teU? 



24 « SONNET. 

Whatever the cause^ my fond heart halloweth 
thee. 
As the sun's votary hails his dawning ray. 
And fair, I ween, earth's wilderness might be. 
If thou would* st cheer and guide my onward 
way. 



SONNET. 

Copied from the Album of a WJiolesale House in the City, 
BT EDWARD HERBERT, ESQ. 

It is the precious province of true Thought — 
Of the divine creations of the Mind — 
To live unwearied in a heart o'erwrou^t 
By busy intercourse with Town — Mankind : 
Poor Merchant I ! whom the dull world's trade- 
wind 
Blows ever onward on a steady sea. 
Feel oftentimes, 'mid murkiest men, refined 
By visitants that come alone to me. 
Perchance I class not with the worldly wise ; 
But mine is not the spirit that avoids, 
'Mid temporal dealings, these communions 

strange. 
Albeit '^ disgracious in the City's eyes," 
Often I meet rare Trinculo at Lloyds ! 
And Hamlet sweetly walks wVlYvwve ow'CVv^w^el 
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Hath always bei'ii a mark tor niotkoi y : — a 
standing butt for wit to level at. .lost at'i»r 
jest hath been hiiddlod ii()oii Iut close c',\\u and 
stuck^ like burrs^ upon her weeds. Iler >ablc^ 
are a perpetual '* Black Joke/' 

Satirists — prose and verse — have made merry 

with her bereavements. She is a stock clia- 

racter on the sta^e. Farce hottletii up l".r 

crocodile tears, or labelletli lier empty lacluy- 

■'••s. ('onicdy mocketh her precocious 

•-« — Tra.c:cdy even liirdetli at lur I'railty, 

leth her with '* the runeral i aked 

»ldly furnishing forth the marriaire 

;ess, when I called the other dav on mv 

man O. — then in tlu- Mconu wmk t*'. 

idowhood — ami saw h*'r ^atinij-, Imt \tuii.i: 

.»y her side, in her reci-nt >al»l« <. 1 u '; 

•Ic to reconciU* her estate wi:!; ;i. ' rivihlr 

'ciations. The Ladv with ;i ••!». !• l»»»" 

» 

!ety — in the oh! priot, in fJov''-'- • i'' -ln-p 
:idow — Set'iiuMJ 1»i;t ;i ts|?i' ol I-r: i I'l-i'liioii 
ier hiishand, — a whoh heini>\»ur\» "»\\ \\\\v'^ 
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worlds — was deficient. One complete side — ^her 
left — was death-stricken. It was a matrimonial 
paralysis^ unprovocative of laughter. I could as 
soon have tittered at one of those melancholy 
objects that drag their poor dead-alive bodies 
about our streets. 

It seems difficult to account for the popular 
prejudice against lone women. There is a 
mfyority^ I trusty of such honesty decorous 
mourners as my kinswoman : yet are Widows, 
like the Hebrew, a proverb and a byeword 
amongst nations. From the first putting on 
of the sooty garments, they become a stock 
joke — chimney-sweep or blackamoor is not 
surer — ^by mere virtue of their nigritude. 

Are the wanton amatory glances of a few 
pairs of graceless eyes, twinkling through their 
cunning waters, to reflect so evil a light on a 
whole community? Verily the sad benighted 
orbs of that noble relict — the Lady Rachel 
Russell — ^blinded through unserene drops for her 
dead Lord, — ^might atone for all such oglings ! 

Are the traditional freaks of a Dame of Ephe- 
sus, or a Wife of Bath, or a Queen of Denmark, 
to cast so broad a shadow over a whole sister- 
hood ? There must be, methinks, some more 
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general infirmity — common^ probably^ to aU 
£ye-kind — ^to justify so sweeping a stigma. 

Does the satiric spirit^ perhaps^ institute 
splenetic comparisons between the lofty poetical 
pretensions of posthumous tenderness and their 
fulfilment ? The sentiments of Love especially 
afiect a high heroical pitchy of which the hu- 
man performance can present^ at best^ but a 
burlesque parody. A Widow, that hath lived 
only for her husband, should die with him. 
She is flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone ; 
and it is not seemly for a mere rib to be his 
survivor. The prose of her practice accords 
not with the poetry of her professions. Slie 
hath done with the world, — and you meet her 
in Regent Street. Earth hath now nothing left 
for her — but she swears and adnunisters. She 
cannot survive him — and invests in the Long 
Annuities. 

The romantic fancy resents, and the satiric 
spirit records, these discrepancies. By the con- 
jugal theory itself there ought to be no Wi- 
dows; and, accordingly, a class, that by our 
milder manners is merely ridiculed, on the ruder 
banks of the Ganges is literally roasted, 

C. Lmib. 
d3 
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REFLECTION. 

After a Picture of a Girl, lost in thought, 

BY T. K, HEBVEY, ESQ. 

Thought sits upon her happy brow — ^like light! 
The young pure thoughts that have no taint of 

sin ! 
Making the mortal beauty yet more bright. 
By the immortal beauty from within ! 
Oh, blessed youth ! like perfume to the flower 
Is thought to her, — a loveliness the more ! 
Must she — oh, must she meet its darker hour. 
That shews the ghosts of what it shewed before ! 
When Death — crowned Death— o'er all the heart 

holds worth 
Rides, on the pale steed. Memory — ^trampling all ! 
And thoughts are like the fingers that came 

forth. 
And wrote their burning curse upon the wall, — 
Searing alike the spirit and the brow ! 
Oh, for the heaven that should receive her — rum! 
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A VISION OF HOLY-ROOD. 

BT T. MARSH ATJq ESQ. 

I stood in Scotland's Holy-Rood^ 

The desolate and lone : 
Oh ! when has Tune's relentless flood 

O'er fairer Ruin gone ? 

I stood at the witching hour of nighty 
To mark what years had done ; 

Oh^ better the gleam of the pale moonlight^ 
Than the proud and garish Sun ! 

Far fitter to gild the Ivy's tress^ 

O'er arch and column bound ; 
Like early Love's devotedness^ 

Age^ Deaths Despair around ! 

Methought — St. Mary shield us well ! 

Strange forms were sweeping by ; 
I could not loose me from the spell 

Of this wild witchery ! 

Methought I commun'd with the dead^ 
The cold and bloodless there, — 

The laurell'd brow, the crowned head. 
The mighty, and the fair. 
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And hark ! a solemn trumpet-note 

Along that stillness broke : 
Now near^ more near^ and now remote. 

Its dying echoes spoke. 

And there, in bodily shapes of earth. 

As by Enchanter's wand, 
Call'd from their leaden sleep, stood forth 

The mighty of the land. 

Nobles and knights before me stood, — 

I heard the trump of war ; 
I knew the Douglas' Heart of Blood, 

I saw the Crest of Mar ! 

Glanc'd gilded heel, and armed hand. 

Rung out the clarion's blast. 
Leapt from an hundred sheaths the brand. 

As on that Pageant past. 

And courtly dames were there, I ween. 

Within that Chapel lone. 
Fair followers of the fairest Queen 
./That ever graced a throne. 

The Seatoun's merry foot was there ; 

Clan-Ronald's locks of jet ; 
And Moray of the golden h^. 

Gem of the Coronet 
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And on she came^ that Ladye bright^ 

The brightest far, I wis; 
Oh, you may dream of forms of light. 

But not of form like this ! 

Methought she came from a far countrie. 

As in that aisle she stood ; 
I reck not of spell, or of gramarye. 

But she was in Holy-Rood. 

She stood alone, proud Scotland's Queen, 

In all her beauty there ; 
And methought that Earth had never seen 

A form more truly fair. 

Upon her brow sat Majesty, 

Enthron'd in Woman's grace ; 
And an eye so Aill — Oh, its witchery 

Beam'd, star-like, o'er her face. 

A change came o'er my dream, and, lo ! 

The Pageant wander'd on. 
And all, in measur'd step and slow. 

Through the portal grim are gone. 

On, on, through many a gallery light. 

Through many a lofty hall : 
'Twas a wizard's spell, and a vision of night, — 

I stood at a Festival ! 
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Torch and cresset blaz'd above. 

But brighter eyes below ; 
Never was Moslem's bower of Love 

So gaily lit, I trow ! 

I gaz'd, till on my charmed trance 

That silver voice did fall ; 
" Fair Ladyes, Gallants, to the dance, — 

« My Lords, a Hall— a Hall!" 

And gracefully her hand she wav'd, 

A noble knight drew near ; 
'^ And who, on his knee, her hand has crav'd ? 

A Prince is not her Peer." 

Then spurs of gold, and jewels sheen. 

Then brighter eyes 'gin glance. 
For Damley's Lord, and Scotland's Queen 

Are leading to the dance. 

Oh, lightly went each faery foot 

Along that charmed hall ; 
Silently they part, and mute 

As the leaves at Autumn's fall. 

And, but that in that revelry. 

Free tongue, and merry glance. 
Were token of Earth's chivalry — 

It were not mortal dance ! 
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A long^ long gaze : but amid the swell 

Of music mingling there, 
A soft, low sound, like faery spell. 

Came stealing on the air : 

And ever and anon a breeze 

Of perfiimes wander'd by. 
Like the scented breath that has kist the trees 

On the shores of Araby. 

One sweet and lonely voice around 

Its spell of magic throws. 
And steals on Beauty's ear the sound. 

Like dew-drop on the rose: 

And see ! the Sovereign of the land 

Has stay'd her lily foot. 
High rais'd her arm, and wav'd her hard. 

And Courtiers all are mute. 

And well might Marie check the dance. 

And list the light guitar. 
For the lay was of love, and of lovely France, 

And the minstrel was Chatelar! 

His looks upon the ground declining. 

His form so fair and slim. 
And he felt that eyes were round hun shining. 

And he knew those eyes were for him : 
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And he sang of love, that minstrel wight. 

And he sang of battle bold. 
And of kingly lance in the Tourney fight. 

On the " Field of the Cloth of Gold!" 

And he sang the spear of Clanricarde, 
And the sword of De la Roche, 

And the curtal axe of the good Bayard, 
" Sans tdche, et sans reproche** 

And, if a gentler lay he tried. 

And fainter wax'd the strain, 
' Twas when he told how Scotland's pride 

Had graced the Tourney plain. 

What time on Bretagne's royal heath 
Twelve Barons broke the lance. 

For the fairest there, and the fairest wreath. 
For Marie and for France. 

And blush'd he deep, that Page, the while. 

And well that Page he might. 
For his lay has won one favouring smile 

From Marie's lips to-night. 

Oh! 'twas a time for Chivalry, 

And a time for Minstrel's fame. 
For Valour's arm, and Beauty's eye. 

Stout heart, and gentle dame. 
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For never round a Queen so fair 

Was gather'd such a band^ 
And never Valour's guerdon there 

Dealt by so fan: a hand. 

For fab: thou wert, thou fragile form. 

Fair in thy beauty's spring ; 
But early bow'd beneath the storm. 

Drooping and withering ! 

Pale passion sign'd thee with his sign, 

A seal of care and fears. 
And Love — alas! that love like thine 

Was but for woe and tears ! 

And when my dream sought that dark eye. 

E'en as it trembled there. 
And I gazed on the vision, as, fleetingly. 

It faded into air: 

I could but sigh, I could but weep. 

O'er dead and vanish'd years, 
For thou wert too bright for earthly sleep. 

Too fair for earthly tears ! 

— The spell is broken ! — was I alone ? 

Alone in that aged pile ? 
Dark roll'd the clouds, and the wind's wild moan 

Swept chill along the aisle: 
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One pale star lent its silver gleaui^ 

Like innocence to woe ; 
I mark'd it where it fell, that bcam^ 

— The tomb of Rizzio ! 

Oh ! thus it ever was with thee. 

Loving and lovely one; 
Thy smile was a star of witchery. 

But blighting where it shone ! 

The blood upon that stone is red — 

Ever — ever lives the stain; 
And I thought, as I trod, that I woke the dead. 

The slayer, and the slain. 

I sped me 'neath that gloomy arch. 

As if from a demon's spell; 
I hail'd the clear moon on her march. 

And I left that lone Chapelle. 
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THE THIRD TEMPTATION. 

-'*V Who stands upon the Mountain's hciglit^ 
* ; With flashing eye and fonn of mig^ht — 
»' The diadem upon his brow — 
Casting a fierce and fiery glow; 
Frani his broad shoulder spread tlic wing^ 
That on the thunder-cloud might spring ? 
-There Tempter, stands thy giant frame — 
That not the thunder-stroke could tame^ 
Nor age on age's weary flighty 
Nor'dungeons of eternal night. 
In pride, in grandeur, in despair. 
There towers the Monarch of the Air. 

Who stands upon the Mountain's height? 
The King of uncreated light. 
Yet on his gentle brow no crown. 
No hosts of earth that Monarch own ; 
No lig^ning flashes from that eye ; 
He comes to toil, to weep, to die ; 
The Infant of the Virghi's womb. 
He comes to make the earth his torn!) ; 
To drink the gall, to bear the reed, 
IJeneath the Va^an scourge to bleed ; 
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To wear the robe of mockery ; 

To meet the taunt^ the blow, the lie ; 

To die a torn and tortured slave — 

Son, Victim, Conqueror of the Grave ! 

Twice has his holy strength been tried. 
Twice has he smote the Tempter's pride; 
In scorn the snare was from him cast : 
Now comes the subtlest and the last. 
For now, along the Desert sand. 
Echoes the Tempter's wild command. 

Earth hears it from her farthest skies — 
The kingdoms of the world arise : 
From the chill Tartar's endless plain ; 
From jewelled India's mountain chain ; 
From diamond mme, and golden cave. 
Beyond th' Atlantic's untrod wave, — 
The visions of the empires come. 
Circling thy central glory, Rome ! 
The trumpet sounds ! On sea and shore. 
In panoply earth's millions pour. 
As borne upon the eagle's wings. 
Rush the rich musterings of her kings ; 
Helm, turban, plume, and diadem. 
Pour onward like a fiery stream ; 
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Like ocean in the rising' gale^ 

Uprise the clangors of their maiL 

'^ Behold/' exclaimed the sovereign fiend, 

^^ The prize ! — The price, — before me bend: 

Man, would'stthou wear of crowns the crown? 

Worship its Lord — the world's thine own!" 

But, from Messiah's eye, that hour. 
Burst the broad flash of native power ; 
The grandeur of the God awoke; 
On the dark fiend the sentence broke; 
''Satan, begone!" — ^Despair, despair 
Was in his groan and shrinking glare. 
Prone on his face the guilt-struck fell. 
The lion bounded at his yeU ; 
The viper started from the spring ; 
The vulture rushed upon the wing : 
The Vision and the Fiend were gone, — 
There stood the Conqueror, alone ! 

But o'er the Mountain's towery brow. 
What splendours upon splendours glow ! 
What more than mortal harmonies. 
Like incense, round the desert rise ! 
There, stooping on the purple plume. 
The warrior tribes of Angels come : 
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The shout of joy, the glorious hymn. 
Are from your lips, ye Seraphim : 
Your song, your shout, " for Man forgiven;" 
Your King — Messiah, King of Heaven ! 



SONNET. 



BY EDWARD MOXON. 



Hail, Evening Star, how welcome are thy beams. 
Cheering my lonely chamber through the night! 
Perhaps some moaning Captive, at the sight 
Of thee, beholds — nor fancies that he dreams — 
The eye of one beloved, whence tender streams 
Of pity flow : one wont his soul to share. 
He gazes like a child, and fondly deems 
That she is nigh — sole partner of his care : 
Nor can he ought with her more chaste compare 
Than thee, pure messenger of peaceful hours. 
That com'st, the Moon's forerunner, to declare 
Meek Evening's joy, when freshest breathe the 

flowers. 
And stillness most prevails, tempting the Fair 
To leave, beneath thy light, their lonely bowers. 
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THE FUNERAL OF GENERAL 
CRAWFORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP ^^ THE SUBALTERN." 

It was on a cold rainy afternoon^ towards 
the end of January, 1812, that the little party, 
of which I was at the head, arrived at the seat 
of war, and took up its abode in one of the 
detached cottages which, at that time, gave 
shelter to the Light Division. We had landed 
at Lisbon early in the month, where, upon one 
pretence or another, we were detained for nearly 
a fortnight, and we had traversed the country, 
between the capital and the frontier, by forced 
marches; but all our diligence failed in ena- 
bling us to reach head-quarters in sufficient 
time to take part in the toils and dangers to 
which our comrades were immediately exposed. 
The. fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, of the invest- 
ment of which we had been aware, was already 
reduced ; and the army was preparing, as men 
generally believed, to take up, once more, its 
line of the Coa, This was abundantly morti- 
fying to an individual like myself, who had 
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not yet seen a shot fired in earnest^ and who, 
at the commencement of his career, expe- 
rienced an extreme desire to signalize his va- 
lour j but the accidents which stand in the way 
of the gratification of this laudable inclination 
were, as I well knew, unavoidable; and I 
found comfort in the reflection that, in all hu- 
man probability, the period was not very re- 
mote when other and no less favourable oppor- 
tunities, of winning a mural crown, would be 
presented. 

I reached the hamlet, in which our division 
was cantoned, just four days after the place 
had been carried by storm ; and the scene which 
met me there was one of no ordinary character. 
Crowded into a few scattered cottages, the 
soldiers, though destitute of all that the world 
calls comforts, appeared to enjoy admirable 
health and the highest spirits. As might be 
expected, the events of the late siege, and, 
above all, of its perilous conclusion, formed, in 
every circle, the sole topic of conversation; 
whilst articles of plunder were every where 
ofiered for sale, and bargains the most absurd, 
and purchases the most grotesque, were every 
where in progress. Mingled with this general 
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Appearance of hilarity, however, might be dis- 
cerned, here and there, signs of the deepest 
grief, — where individuals had lost a friend, and 
messes a favourite member; and, above all, 
the name of Crawford was heard, coupled, as 
often as it was pronounced, with expressions 
of the most profound reverence and poignant 
sorrow. It is needless for me to remind you, 
that the gallant officer in question had long 
commanded the division, by whom he was re- 
garded, in point of intelligence and military 
skill, as second only to Lord Wellington; or 
that his unremitting attention to the wants of 
the troops secured for him, to the ^11, as much 
of their love as of their respect. 

I will not waste time by describing to you 
the manner in which I was received by my 
companions in arms, or by giving any outline 
of the conversation which drew us on from 
hour to hour, in continuation of our vigils. You 
can easily guess that that was not the least 
agreeable night of my military life; and that 
the necessity of causing our mattresses to be 
spread was not alluded to, till the last cup of 
wine left in the boraccio had been drained. 
But the wine was at length expended; hints 
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were dropped of an early parade on the morrow; 
and we finally separated with a firm determTna- 
tion of bringing to a close, in the evening after, 
a conference thus prematurely interrupted. 

Whether the fatigues of yesterday's march 
told heavily upon me, or that the wine which 
I had swallowed overnight acted as a narcotic, 
I cannot tell ; but when I awoke next morning, 
I found myself alone in the chamber. My com- 
rades had both risen, and were gone abroad; 
and, though I felt that they acted kindly in 
not disturbing my slumbers, I was, neverthe- 
less, chagrined at the idea that, on the very 
first morning of my arrival at head-quarters, I 
should appear slothful. I accordingly rose in 
all haste, and went to the window. The sky 
was clear and bright ; and the rain of the pre- 
ceding day having been succeeded by a bracing 
frost, every thing around wore an aspect widely 
different jfrom that which it presented when — 
weary and half famished, and shivering in my 
saturated garments — I first arrived at my pre- 
sent habitation. The roads, which then wore 
the appearance of mere tracks across a marsh, 
were now hard and firm ; and the face of the 
country — though, in general, bleak and desolate 
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enough — was^ at leasts less bleak and less de- 
solate than it seemed to be, when examined 
.through the veil of a heavy and unintermitting 
shower. I saw, too, for the first time, that 
the brigade to which I was attached inhabited 
about half-a-dozen hovels, scattered at some 
distance the one from the other, on the north 
side of the Agueda ; and I beheld that romantic 
stream rolling in all the majesty of a swollen 
torrent, and shaping against the rough and pre- 
cipitous rocks which formed its banks. Directly 
opposite to me stood the town of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, placed upon one of the three hills which 
alone break in upon the sameness of the plain, 
standing, even in its ruins, with an air of sin- 
gular majesty, above the widely extended flat 
which, on all hands, begirt it. But the object 
which most forcibly attracted my attention was, 
the parade of the several corps of the division, 
which were already beginning to assemble. I 
knew not for what piu*pose this muster was 
going on: my fertile imagination readily con- 
jured up a picture of advancing columns of 
the enemy, and a threatened engagement ; so I 
made all haste possible in completing my toilet, 
and hurried forth to take my station. 
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On reaching the parade ground^ I heard that 
this was the day appointed for the funeral of 
General Crawford^ and that the whole of his 
division had been commanded to pay the last 
tribute of respect to his much honoured re- 
mains. The individual who communicated to 
me this fact had been his Aide-de-camp; and> 
as he happened to be an old acquaintance of 
my own, he very readily complied with my 
entreaty to be made acquainted with all the 
circumstances which attended the death of his 
lamented chief. It appeared that General Craw- 
ford's division having been appointed to storm 
the smaller breach — formed by the fall of a 
round tower opposite to the Convent of St. 
Francisco — advanced at the appointed hour, 
under its gallant leader, and made good with, 
comparatively speaking, little loss, a lodgment 
on the summit of the rampart. Among the 
number of those, however, whose career of 
glory was then cut short, poor Crawford him- 
self happened to be included. He was at the 
head of the column, at once directing and ani- 
mating his people, when a musket-ball took his 
left arm, and, penetrating into the side, lodged 
in his lungs. For a moment he struggled, as 
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it were, with the weakness of humanity, and 
strove to head his brave followers, as he had 
hitherto done ; but the effort was fruitless. He 
failed, and fell back into the arms of one of the 
soldiers. He was instantly carried to the rear, 
where the medical attendants bled him twice, 
and he appeared to derive benefit from the 
operation. In the mean while the contest was 
going on with great obstinacy, and my inform- 
ant could not, of course, abandon it; but as 
soon as the town was carried, and every thing 
like fighting ceased, he hurried off to attend the 
General. The latter was then in a heavy death- 
like slumber, into which, soon after the bleed- 
ing, he had fallen, and from which he did not 
awake till long after dawn on the 20th. But 
he awoke ¥rith no favourable symptoms about 
him; and it soon became evident, as well to the 
surgeons as to his friends who watched beside 
his pallet, that all hope of recovery was futile. 

I have reason to believe that General Craw- 
ford himself, from the instant of receiving his 
wound, never entertained an idea of recovery. 
On the contrary, when General Stewart, who 
remained with him like a brother, and his other 
attendants, would have flattered him, by talking 
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of future operations^ he only shook his head, 
and replied in a feeble voice, that his futurity, 
at least upon earth, would be of short duration, 
and so it proved to be. Littie change took 
place diu*ing the 21st and 22nd; he suffered, 
both then and previously, internal agony ; but 
on the 23rd the pain abated, and his anxious 
friends fondly persuaded themselves that this 
was a symptom of the recovery for which they 
wished, rather than hoped. The case was 
widely difTerent: he spoke, indeed, from that 
moment with greater composure and apparent 
ease; but his conversation was now what it 
had ever been, even during the paroxysms of 
his suffering, of his wife and children. He re- 
peatedly intreated his aide-de-camp to inform 
his wife that ^^ he was sure they would meet ui 
Heaven;" and that there was a Providence 
over all which never yet forsook, and never 
would forsake, the soldier's widow and orphans. 
Thus passed the moments till about two o'clock 
in the morning of the 24th, when, for the first 
time since the night of the 19 th, he fell into a 
slumber. From that slumber he never awoke, 
but, like an infant at the breast of its mother, 
he dozed calmly and beautifully into eternity. 
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• 

I have said that among the Generals of Di- 
vision and Brigade in the army^ none were 
more beloved or more respected by the officers 
and men placed immediately under his com- 
mand^ than General Crawford. In saying this 
I did but meagre justice either to his merits, or 
to the good sense and correct judgment of the 
army at large. Of the place which he held in the 
estimation of the Commander-in-Chief, it will be 
unnecessary to speak, when I mention that to 
Crawford, though only a Brigadier General, 
was intrusted the guidance of a division, more 
than all the rest requiring at its head an officer 
of activity of body, and intelligence of mind. 
Crawford, on every occasion, commanded the 
advance of the army in pursuits, its rear- 
guard in retreats, its out-posts when in posi- 
tion, and its detached corps, when such, by 
any chance, was needed; nor in any of these 
situations did he ever fail to earn the decided 
approbation of Lord Wellington. This was 
known throughout the army; and the man him- 
self was, in consequence, regarded as one of those 
who, should circumstances ever place him in a si- 
tuation of distinct responsibility and trust, would 
unquestionably add to the renown which the 
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British troops had already acquired. Under 
these circumstances, it was to be expected that 
the deepest sorrow would every where be felt 
when his premature death came to be known ; 
and it was determined, in order to mark the 
sense entertained of his extraordinary merits as 
an officer and a man, that a sort ^f public 
funeral should be given to him. 

I need not remind you, that when a man dies 
as poor Crawford died, nobody dreams of 
keeping the corpse, for form's sake, any longer 
than the arrangements deemed necessary for its 
interment may require. As soon as the fatal 
issue of his illness became apparent, directions 
were given to the artificers to prepare his coffin, 
and he was laid in that, his last bed, on the 
evening of the same day on which his heroic 
spirit quitted the body. In the mean while, 
orders were issued directing the forms to be 
used in committing this sacred burthen to 
mother earth; and it was in obedience to these 
orders, that his own favourite division appeared 
this morning under arms. Having advanced 
to the house where his mortal remains slum- 
bered, the division proceeded on, with arms re- 
versed, between a double row of soldiers of 
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the Fifth Diyision^ who^ with their muskets 
likewise pointing to the ground^ lined the road 
on each side. This done, so as that the rear- 
most company of the division should line with 
the house itself> the troops halted^ tUl the 
coffin^ borne by six serjeant-majors^ and having 
six field-officers as supporters^ came forth. 
The word was given to march, the several 
bands striking up slow and mournful airs, and 
the coffin was followed, first by General 
Stewart, and the Aide-de-Camp of the de- 
ceased, as chief mourners; and then by Lord 
Wellington, General Castanos, Marshal Beres- 
ford, and a long train of Staff and General 
Officers. In this manner we proceeded along 
the road till we gained the very breach, in 
assaulting which the brave subject of our pro- 
cession met his &te, where we found that a 
grave had been dug for him, and that he was 
destined to sleep, till the last tnunpet should 
rouse him, on the spot where his career of 
earthly glory had come to a close. Never have 
I beheld a more striking or melancholy spec- 
tacle. The regiment being formed into close 
columns of battalions, took post as they best 
could about the grave, towards which the cofiin, 
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headed by a Chaplain^ advanced. At this mo- 
ment the military music ceased^ and no sound 
could be heard except the voice of the Clergy- 
man^ who faultered forth, rather than read, the 
solemn declaration, ^^ I am the resurrection and 
the life." Arrived at the brink of the sepulchre 
the procession paused, and the shell was rested 
upon the ground; and then I could distinctly 
perceive that, among the six rugged veterans 
who had borne it, there was not a dry eye, and 
that even of the privates who looked on, there 
were few who manifested not signs of sorrow, 
such as men are accustomed to exhibit only 
when they lose a parent or a child. 

The few striking sentences having been read, 
which that most affecting of all rituals, the 
Funeral Service of the Church of England, 
requires, the body was lowered into the grave, 
and " dust" was committed " to dust," and 
^' ashes to ashes." This part of the ceremony 
being concluded, there followed that salute, both 
of artillery and musketry, which the rank of the 
deceased required; and then, the corps being 
once more formed into marching order, filed 
back to their several cantonments. But the 
scene of deep melancholy which pervaded every 
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breast during the continuance of the ceremony^ 
could not wholly evaporate as soon as the cere- 
mony itself came to a close. £yen I^ to whom 
the merits of the deceased were known only by 
common report^ could not^ all at once^ shake off 
the pain^ impression which a contemplation of 
the real grief of others had produced ; and^ as I 
perceived no one to be more light-hearted than 
myself among all my acquaintances^ I found no 
inducement to follow up the schemes of amuse- 
ment which I had chalked out for myself during 
the preceding evening. It had been determined 
that several of my friends should initiate me 
into the mysteries of warfare, by guiding me 
this day through the town and fortress of Rod- 
rigoj but the business of the morning was of 
a nature well calculated to strike at the root of 
all merely pleasurable arrangements^ and the 
appointments — ^into which each and all had, with 
so much eagerness, entered only a few hours 
before — were either forgotten or disregarded. 
Instead of visiting the town, we wandered 
about in little groups of two and three during 
the remainder of that day, some in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their quarters, others along the 
margui of the Agucda ; and wc retired to our 
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several billets, in the evening, as melancholy and • 
dejected as if each were mourning the loss of 
some much loved relative. 



SONNET. 



BY BOSS ISABEL HILL. 



Beautiful Star ! who, shrined in brightest blue, 

Shinest upon my gaze, till I could dream 
That sparkling smiles and trembling tears I view. 

And draw love-omens from thy varying beam. 
I speak to thee as if thou could'st reply. 

As if on me alone thou did'st look down ; 
I bless and thank the softness of an eye. 

Which hath no power on any prayer to frown. 
Ah, heavenly light! thou dost but seem to 
change. 

When I am dazzled by thy constant flame ; 
So far on high if such weak glances range. 

The mists deceive them — thou art still the 
same ; 
Unconscious of my hopes, in deathless calm. 
Moving to melody, through ether's balm ! 
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MAY TALBOT. (Frontispiece J 

BY MB8. BALMANNO. 

If is Saint Margaret's day, in July-tide, 

And through the towers of Goderich harpings 
swell. 

For Talbot's loveliest has become the bride 
Of stout Holm Lacey. He, as records tell. 
Ne'er sat but at the solemn festival. 

Or wore a glove upon his good right hand. 
Save, when in battle, or by frith and fell. 

Him list the chace to follow o'er the land. 

With knights, and barons bold, who own'd his 
high command. 

Yet was he gentle, such as lady's brow 
Most smoothly beams on; and his dark eye'sfire 

Did tend'rest thoughts for his young bride avow. 
Who knelt, with flowmg hair and rich attire. 
Upon the dai's, low, before her sire : 

While stately dames, and high-bom nobles, stood. 
With fair-apparell'd page, and gallant squire. 

Ready, with casts of hawks, and kennetts good. 

To urge the flying prey, by forest, ^eUl, ot ^cvcsd. 
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Now to a hundred harps soft voices sung ; 
For^ with her hawk on hand^ and fay'rite 
hound^ 
May Talbot left the halls^ where proudly hung 
The glorious banners of her race around : 
And, where the huge portcullis grimly frown'd. 
She, and her ladies, leading each a knight, 
Pass'd on, in glitt'ring pomp, to music's 
sound. 
With huntsman, horse, and hound, for green- 
wood dight. 
The hawk ¥rith Milan bells, gay hood, and 
jesses slight. 

Goderich! through all thy courts and lofty 
towers, 
Th' inspiring bugle rings ! 'Tis fair to see. 
Amidst the pleached alleys, and gay bowers. 
The beautiM, the young, the brave, the 

free. 
Mirrors of knighthood, flowers of courtesy. 
In gladness sporting o'er that pleasaunce wide. 

By river, woodland, hill, and broomy lea. 
Rousing the lonely heron's wing of pride. 
From his green sedgy haunts, down by the 
wild Wye's tide. 
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Subtly the quest-hound roves through bosk and 
brake^ 

The bittern springs^ the shrieking curlieu flies ; 
And their swift flight the soaring falcons take^ 

To hold ambitious warfare in the skies. 

Low droops the ruffled plume, no more to rise ; 
For, with ensanguined beak, and pinion spread. 

The victor stands exulting o'er his prize ; 
While the repining hounds, in guardance led. 
View the fierce Sacer* stand rejoicing on his dead. 

There, with her knight. May Talbot guides the 
rein 
Of her white palfrey through the glades, 
where moss 
And violets thickly spring, and woodbines strain 
Their slender arms to clasp the rose across : 
There, too, the deer their branching antlers 
toss. 
And musical small birds their love-tales tell. 
Regardless that beneath the maple's gloss 
Rings the low chime of merlin's silver bell : 
Such light soft dulcet peal might serve for 
fairy's knell. 

« One of the hawks whidi a knight was privileged to bear. 
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Well pleas'd they wander'd^ leaving far behind 
The sylvan rout, their pastime to pursue ; 

And smil'd full oft, as on the summer wind 
Came blast of horn and hunter's wild halloo : 
Till from a pass, where many a dark tree grew. 

Sprang forth a stately hound, who oft assay 'd 
In vain each art to bar their progress through 

The gloomy darkness of that forest's shade ; 

Then hung his head and howl'd, yet follow'd 
close the maid. 

The forest arches rose on pillars tall 
Of sycamore and elm, whose vistas grey 

Show'd like old cloisters at dim evenfall. 
Andtherethey rode, till forth the quiv'ring spray 
An arrow flew, transfixing on its way 

The falcon tercel which that knight did bear. 
While scomfiil voice sang merry roundelay; 

And a gay archer, starting from his lair. 

Fled, and still careless sang, like bird through 
summer air. 

Fiercely the knight rush'd on! His gentle bride 
Invok'd each saint against unholy charm ; 

The noble hound drew closer to her side ; 
And then the maid saw raised a stalwart ann> 
In act to strike, and shrieked in wild alarm. 
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AnBwer'd by that brave dog with direful yell. 

And grasp ne'er slacking, till the lifeblood warm 
Crimson'd the sod on which the foeman fell. 
Whose name (though noble once) it boots not 
now to telL 

Nor why, deep scathe and dolour he had vow'd 

Against Holm Lacy's lord, and on that mom 
Had sworn, ere eve, to quench his spirit proud. 

And leave his blighted heart a desert lorn. 

Now in the dust, with knightly harness torn. 
He turns his dying eyes across the plain. 

To see his rival's banner proudly borne. 
And he, triumphant, coming on amain: — 
That sight has closed his orbs, they ne'er shall 
ope again. 

Now crowns the jolly sun his beaming head. 
And waves his golden sceptre in the west; 

And Goderich shows her ample banquet spread. 
Where princes feast, and vail the lofty crest : 
And there May Talbot's sire proclaim'd his best. 

That from that hour the faithful hound might 
claim 
The rights and honours of a welcome guest ; 

And further, that no tongue might lightly blame. 

He gave to all his race the Talbot's spotless name. 
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SERENADE. 



BY C. F. HOUSMAN^ ESQ. 



The brook is purling on its way. 

Amid a thousand flowers ; 
It seems not nighty but paler day. 

So clear the moonlight hours : 
And many a light step treads the green. 

And music now begins — 
The tinkling of the light guitar. 

The sound of Mandolins ! 

Come forth, my Love, and I will weave 

A garland for thy brow ; 
The brightest roses, kiss*d by eve. 

Are shining brighter now ! 
The moonlight loses half its charms. 

However bright, for me. 
If 'tis not shared with thee, my Love — 

If 'tis not shared with thee ! 
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NINA ST. MORIN. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP " MAY YOU LIKE IT. 



Nearly thirty years ago two young soldiers 
■belonging to the French army^ commanded by 
General ^uonaparte^ were crossing over the 
pass of Bonhomme^ on their way to the village 

-of C . The names of these young men were 

Isidore Marcel^ and Bertrand le Bruyere. 

"■ That is a very pretty girl below," said 
Bertrand to his companion. They had thrown 
themselves down on the green grass, beneath a 
group of spreading trees, which threw a plea- 
sant shadow over their steep and rocky path. 

" Girl, did you say ?" said Isidore. " I see 
a young and lovely mother, seated upon a 
mule, and I see a great heavy boy, much too 
heavy for her to carry. " Here young fellow," 
he cried, to a youth who was rather shoving 
than lifting the infant into the arms of the 
young woman, '' let me lift up the chubby 
brat, he is too heavy for you; and tor ^ovv, 
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too, I am sure," he added, looking up very 
smilingly, and a little tenderly, into her face. 

'^ Thank you, thank you," said the young 
woman, as she received the infant from Isidore. 
As she said this she bent her face over the baby, 
and the youth, her companion, having taken the 
bridle in his hand, led the mule forward. 

• • » » » 

" You did not tell us you were Simon St. 
Morin's daughter," said Isidore, some hours af- 
terwards, to the smiling maiden beside him. 

" Simply because you did not ask me," re- 
plied Nina. " Do you think I go about the 
country, stopping every young man I meet, 
and saying, I am Nina St. Morin, the daughter 
of Simon St. Morin of C ?" 

" And we, at least I, took you for a married 
woman ; and that heavy child for your infant." 

'^ And cannot one carry one's sister's child 
home to its mother without being married?" 

replied Nina, archly. 

• « • » » 

Nina was sitting at her little parlour-win- 
dow ; it was her jour de fete, or saint's day, 
that day in the year which is celebrated in her 
country as birthdays are by some persons in 
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England. Nina was dressed of course in her 
best attire. A gown of darkest green^ laced 
and tied with ribbands of pale rose colour^ her 
shining hair plaited also with ribbands^ in long 
braids^ and a chaplet of bluets (the beautiful 
but conunon blue corn-flower) placed at the 
back of her head. 

" That is pretty enough, that chaplet of 
bluets I" said Bertrand, who made his appear- 
ance at the outside of the window. 

'^ Do you remember, Nina," he continued, 
*' that I taught you to make these very corn- 
flower wreaths ? How well you have remem- 
bered my lessons ! You made this, did you 
not, on purpose to give me a pleasant surprise 
to-day ?" 

'* Oh no," she replied, very artlessly looking 
up in her cousin's face, " Oh no, I cannot take 
the credit to myself, Isidore wove that wreath 
of bluets." 

The moment these words were spoken, Nina 
shut her eyes and shrunk back with terror; 
for if a fiend had stared at her, he could not 
have frowned more horribly than Bertrand did. 
Roughly he tore the garlands from her hair, 
and stamped them under his feet; and then, 
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when he had done so^ his rage suddenly left 
him. Horror-struck at his own mad violence, 
he threw himself at her feet, and, with the 
tears streaming down his face, he entreated her 
to forgive, and, if possible, to forget his un- 
manly brutal violence. 

Deeply as Bertrand was shocked for the 
time, such scenes were repeated more than 
once. At first Nina was disposed to rei^se to 
see Bertrand, except in the presence of others ; 
but, on consideration, she thought it better to 
use all her influence with him, and persuade 
him to give up the suit that he was now so 
constantly pressing. She dreaded to tell him 
that she had listened favourably to the addresses 
of his friend. From Isidore, also, it was her 
constant endeavour to conceal the conduct of 
Bertrand; for she feared, from what she had seen 
of Isidore, that if provoked in any way, he would 
also discover the same ungovernable passions. 

She had one comfort, in looking forward to 
the return of the two young men to their regi- 
ments, for she knew that Bertrand had been 
ordered to join his corps at Boulogne, while 
Isidore was to return to the neighbourhood of 
Milan. 
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Only two days before the departure of the 
young men, poor Nina was doomed to see her 
worst fears almost realized. Bertrand had re- 
turned with her father from a visit to Chambery 
some hours before she had looked for him. He 
had found her with Isidore, and she had little 
doubt, from the expression of his countenance 
as he turned away, that he now regarded Isi- 
dore as his successful rival. 

« • • » « 

It was past midnight, and Nina heard foot- 
steps in the chamber above her, which Bertrand 
occupied. She listened with breathless attention, 
and heard the door of Bertrand's chamber softly 
opened. She had unclosed her own door, so as 
to open a crevice just sufficient for her to look 
through, before his step was heard upon the 
stair ; but she had almost sunk powerless to the 
groimd when she beheld Bertrand slowly de- 
scending, his face deadly pale, his eyes glaring 
with infernal passions, and a naked glittering 
weapon in his hand. He had scarcely reached 
the door of his rival, when Nina was at his 
side — at his feet — ^he struggled with her; but, 
though very feebly, her bosom was wounded — 
merely scratched with the knife, — yet she pre- 
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vailed : she drew him geutly and silently away, 
and she disengaged the horrid weapon from his 
grasp. And now Nina felt inspired with new 
strength : she opened the door of the house^ and 
stopped not till they had reached the chapel. 
For awhile she had no strength to speak, and 
for awhile Bertrand continued pacing the whole 
length of the chapel with hasty step and furious 
mien, and more than once he moved towards the 
door, but there he was always stopped, for there 
— her soft white arm passed through the staples 
by which the doors were barred, her pale sweet 
face turned meekly towards him — stood Nina, 
strong in a spirit which he could not resist. At 
last he stopped before her, and fixing his eyes 
full on her face, he said, '' On one condition I 
obey you, and swear not to lift my hand against 
his life." 

" Name it, name it," she exclaimed eagerly. 

*' That from this moment you solemnly swear, 
never to receive the vows of Isidore Marcel — 
never to become his wife." 

" Is it your only condition," she asked faintly; 
" is there no heavenly pity in your heart?" 

" That is my condition," he repeated, in a 
voice still more deep, still more horribly deter- 
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mined. Nina took his hand^ and walking at 
once to the altar, she kneeled down upon the 
stone pavement, and with a distinct yet feeble 
voice, she took the oath required. She was 
again silent for many minutes, not having 
risen from her knees; but the effect of her 
oilent prayer was soon evident. 

" Linger here awhile, my dear cousin," she 
said at length, in a voice tender and soothing. 
" M^en quite alone with Him, against whom 
you have most deeply offended, humble your 
proud spirit to the dust ; pour out your whole 
soul in fervent prayer, that He who said ^ peace, 
and be still,* to the tempest and the raging bil- 
lows, and there was a great calm, — that He 
may pardon you, and send into your heart the 
only peace that will ever calm your dark and 
dreadful passions." 

With light but cautions steps Nina was re- 
turning; she was about to enter the little grove 
of aged birch trees before the house; but she 
paused for a moment, and looked back upon 
the chapel. Again she turned to enter the birch 
wood, and, at that instant, her own name was 
distinctly pronounced in a low voice, which she 
now distinguished to be that of Isidore. Nina 
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did not reply ; once she caught his hand in hers, 
and chmg to it, and then her fingers relaxed 
their hold, her eyes closed — she sunk lifeless 
on the ground. 

Isidore raised the poor girl into his arms, 
and advanced towards the house. There he 
stopped, intending to carry Nina to her cham- 
ber, and then proceed in search of Bertrand; 
but when he looked down upon her pale and 
lovely face, the thought that if he then gave her 
from his arms, she might be parted from him 
for ever, passed like madness through his brain. 

At once he determined to bear her away to 
some unknown and distant retreat, and there, 
trusting to her affection for him, to prevail on her 
to become his wife before any further impedi- 
ment could be thrown in the way of their union. 

With long and rapid strides Isidore ascended 
the mountains at the back of the village, and he 
paused not till he had already proceeded several 
miles. 

He now discovered that Nina was still in 
an insensible state, and he saw, for the first 
time, that the folds of her dress were glued to- 
gether, over her bosom, by clotted blood, yet 
damp, for his hands had been stained by it ui 
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carrying her. Deeply touched by her pitiable 
condition^ but not knowing what to do for her 
relief, he placed her gently upon the soft grass, 
and there she gradually revived. Isidore then 
went, and returned soon after, with his cap 
iull of clear water. Nina was gone. Long and 
fruitless was the search he made, — ^he only lost 
himself in the pathless solitudes. At length it 
occurred to him that she might have returned 
to her father's house, and, with no little difficulty, 
he retraced his steps to the village of C . 

Soon after Simon St. Morin arose that morn- 
ing, he heard that his daughter was missing. 
Her vacant chamber, and the knife, yet wet 
with blood, found upon her bed, and known by 
every one to be the knife of Bertrand, turned 
many suspicions against the wretched man. 
The officers of justice were bearing him away 
to prison, when Isidore, pale and haggard, his 
hands stained with blood, made his appearance. 

The prisoner raised his head when he heard 
Isidore enquiring for Nina, and then shouted, 
with a look of savage exultation, '^ There, there 
is the real murderer: if you would avenge the 
poor undone girl, — lose no time in securing him." 

There was a little deliberation, and then the 
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officers of justice sprung forward and arrested 
Isidore. The two comrades were borne away 
together to the same prison, to be tried for the 
murder of Nina St. Morin. 

* * * * m 

The trial was nearly concluded — evidence 
had been brought forward so conclusive, on 
almost every point, that the judge was about 
to pronounce sentence of death against both 
the prisoners, when a low whispering was 
heard in the crowd. Soon after an opening 
was made, and an old and venerable man, the 

minister of the little parish of V , in the 

mountains, advanced, and conversed for some 
few minutes with the judge. The old clergy- 
man retired, but almost immediately appeared 
again, walking slowly and sorrowfully at the 
foot of what appeared to be a kind of litter. 
It was closely covered with the folds of a dark 
cloth, and carried by foiu" men, who set it down 
in the very midst of the open space before the 
judge. There was a breathless silence through- 
out the whole assembly, as the old clergyman 
drew forth a scroll of paper, which he presented 
to the judge. 

" Circumstances have occurred within the 
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last hour," said the judge, addressing himself 
to the court, '' that enable me to acquit the 
prisoners now before you of the imputed mur- 
der of Nina St Morin. She herself signed this 
paper only last night. The said Nina has, 
however, sent even a surer witness that she 

was not murdered." Here the judge paused 

for a short time, while the two prisoners were 
brought, by his command, from the bar, and 
placed one on either side of the covered litter. — 
** She," continued the judge, " has not only 
been desirous to satisfy the ends of justice, 
but to stop for ever the dreadful strife of two 
persons who were once devoted friends, — she 
would solemnly bring before them the effect of 
their unbridled and horrible passions. Remove 
that cloth," he said to the men who bore the 
litter. It was entirely withdrawn, and the 
form and features of a young and beautiful 
maiden were revealed. Young and beautiful 
they still appeared, though fixed in the fearful 
and pallid stiffness of death. The arms were 
crossed meekly over the bosom, and a smile 
was upon the small and beautifully shaped 
lips. ^^ Here you are required," said the judge, 
turning to the two young men, who stood 
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motionless as the corpse before them, — '^ here 
you are required by the last, the dying request 
of her who loved you both, — here to embrace, 
even over the lifeless remains of her, whose pure 
kind heart was broken by your wicked and vio- 
lent strife." 

^ « « « «i 
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GooD-MORROw to the golden Morning ! 

Good-morrow to the world's delight ! 
I 'm come to bless thy life's beginning. 

That hath made my own so bright. 

I have brought no flowers. Dearest ! 

Summer lies upon her bier ; 
It was when all sweets were over. 

Thou wert bom to bless the year. 

But I bring thee jewels. Fairest ! 

In thy bonny locks to shine ; 
And, if love seem in their glances. 

They have learn'd that look of mine. 
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THE PAINTER'S SONG. 



'* Hark* how she loves ! Beneath that frozen mask 
Lovers crimson passion-flower buds and blows. 
ScKoe aiglu should be to draw it forth to day ; 
And io 1 they come in music." 



I. 

*Ti8 lughty 'tis night! the hour of hours. 
When Love lies down, with folded wings, 

Bj Psyche in her starless bowers. 
And down his fatal arrows flings ; — 

Those bowers whence not a sound is heard. 

Save only from the bridal bird. 

Who 'midst that utter darkness sings 

Sweet music, like the runViing springs; 

This her burthen, soft and clear, — 

'' have is here! Love is here !" 

u. 
'Tis night! the moon is on the stream. 

Bright spells are on the soothed sea. 
And Hope, the child, is gone to dream 

Of pleasures — which may never be I 
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And now is haggard Care asleep ; 

And now doth the widow Sorrow smile ; 
And slaves are hushed in slumber deep^ 

Forgetting grief and toil awhile! 

III. 
What sight can fiery morning show 

To shame the stars or pale moonlight? 
What bounty can the day bestow 

Like that which falls with gentle night.^ — 

Sweet Lady^ sing I not aright? 
Oh! turn and tell me, — ^for the day 
Is faint and fading fast away; 
And now comes back the hour of hours. 

When Love his lovelier mistress seeks. 
Sighing like winds 'mongst evening flow'rs. 

Until the maiden Silence speaks! 
Fair Girl, methinks — ^hay, hither turn 
Those eyes, which midst their blushes bum!— 
Methinks, at such a time, one's heart 
Can better bear both sweet and smart ; 
Love's look — the first — which never dieth; 
Or death — which comes when beauty flietfr— ^ 
When strength is slain, when youth is past, 
And all, save (rtUh, is lost at last! 
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Thus sung^ with sad sweet tones^ which 
sweeter grew. 

And eager glances^ to his mistress youngs 
A Painter-Poetj as the daylight flew. 

While all his cittern strings like echoes rung; 
And> when the lady turned her eyes of blue, 

A rarer madness midst the music hung. 
And then shot downwards, past the amorous 
wire. 

Touching the lovely lady's heart with fire. 

Never till that soft night, so nms the tale, 
(And therefore had the painter long time 
grieved,) 

Never till then could song or sigh prevail; 
But then the lady's boddice swelled and 
heaved. 

And oft she sighed, and then grew passion-pale, 
Ab once again the sweet sad song he weaved; 

Until, at last, the lover knew he'd won. 

And kissed her conquered lip at set of sun. 

What deeds he did — what depths of verse or wit 
His genius mastered, lit by love's clear flame. 

Has never been in human records writ. 
Nor how he played Art's high immortal gam!&\ 
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"Wliether he rose, or was content to sit 

By her he woo*d and won, without a name. 
For ever, all his plumed ambition flown. 
Perhaps may still by patient search be known. 

'Tis saidy indeed, a sunset spirit fell 

And dyed his pannels all with peerless hues. 

Such as no painter else shall e'er excel. 
Unless he steal Aurora's own bright dews. 

Nor artist match, unless Cthen who may tell?) 
He worship long and late the eternal Muse ! 

'Tis said he brightened Venice with his fame; 

And when he died left Titian as his name ! 



[][Here ends my verse; yet, if I too much praise 
The great dead painter, and seem now to care 

Little for those who live in these good days, 
I mean not — and / need not now despair; 

For Lawrence' living heads now fix my gaze. 
And many a face like Newton's females fair; 

And Stothard's grace, and Chantrey's looks of 
stone. 

And last. La Valliere's painter, rare Chaldn!] 

Barry Cornwall. 
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CATCHING A TARTAR. 

AN UNFUBUSHED CHAPTER^ FBOM ^^ THE LIFE 



OF UANSIE WAUCH. 



St 



" Vr, Sol, O, pmnes mis^corde ! ayes piti^ de moy !" 
" Put, Moy shall not serve, I will hare forty moys; 
For I will fetch thy lim out at thy throat* 
In drops of crimson blood." HENRY V. 



From the first moment I clapped eye on the 
caricature thmg of a coat^ that Tommy Bodkin 
had^ in my absence^ shaped out for Cursecowl 
the Butcher^ I foresaw^ in my own mind^ that a 
catastrophe was brewing for us ; and never did 
soldier gird himself to %ht the French^ or sailor 
prepare for a sea-storm^ with greater alacrity^ 
than I did to cope with the bull-dog anger^ and 
buffet back the uproarious vengeance of our 
heathenish customer. 

At jQirst I thought of letting the thing take its 
natural course^ and of threaping down Curse- 
cowl's throaty that he must have been felo- 
niously keeping in his breathy when Tommy 
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took his measure ; and^ moreover^ that as it was 
the fashion to be straight-laced. Tommy had 
done his utmost, trying to make him look like 
his betters; till, my conscience checking me for 
such a nefarious intention, I endeavoured, as 
became me in the relations of man, merchant, 
and Christian, to solder the matter peaceably, 
and show him, if there was a fault committed, 
that there was no evil intention on my side of 
the house. To this end I despatched the bit 
servant wench, on the Friday afternoon, to de- 
liver the coat, which was neatly tied up in 
brown paper, and directed — " Mr. Cursecowl, 
with care," and to buy a sheep's-head ; bidding 
her, by way of being civil, give my kind com- 
pliments, and enquire how Mr. and Mrs. Curse- 
cowl, and the five little Miss Cursecowls, were 
keeping their healths, and trusting to his honour 
in sending me a good article. But have a mo- 
ment's patience. 

Being busy at the time, turning a pair of 
kuttikias for old Mr. Mooleypouch, the meal- 
monger, when the lassie came back, I had no 
mind of asking a sight of the sheep's-head, as I 
aye like the little black-&ced, in preference to 
the white, fat, fozy Cheviot^breed ; but, most 
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providentially^ I catched a gliskie of the wench 
passing the shop-window, on the road over to 
Jacob Coom, the smith's^ to get it singed, hav* 
ing been despatched there by her mistress. 
Running round the counter like lightning, I 
opened the sneck, and halooed to her to wheel 
to the right about, having, somehow or other, 
a superstitious longing to look at the article. 
As I was saying, there was a Providence in 
this, which, at the time, mortal man could 
never have thought of. 

James Batter had popped in with a news- 
paper in his hand, to read me a curious account 
of a Mermaid, that was seen singing a Gaelic 
song, and combing its hair with a tortoiseshell- 
comb, someway terrible far north about Shet- 
land, by a respectable minister of the district, 
riding home in the gloaming, after a presbytery 
dinner. So, as he was just taking off his spec- 
tacles cannily, and saying to me — ^' And was 
not that droll?" — the lassie spread down her 
towel on the counter, when, lo ! and behold ! 
such an abominable spectacle! James Batter 
observing me run back, and turn white, put on 
his glasses agam, cannily takmg them out of 
his well-worn shagreen case, and, giving a 
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Stare down at the towel^ almost touched the 
beast's nose with his own. 

*^ And what^ in the name of goodness^ is the 
matter?" quo* James Batter; ^^ye seem in a 
wonderful quandary !" 

** The matter !" answered I, in astonish- 
ment; looking to see if the man had lost his 
sight or his senses — ^^ the matter ! who ever 
saw a sheep's-head with straight homs^ and ft 
visnomy, all colours of the rainbow — ^red, blue, 
orange, green, yellow, white, and black ?" 

^' Deed it is/' said James, after a nearer in- 
spection ; '' it must be a lowsy-naturay. I'm 
sure I have read most of BufTon's books, and 
I have never heard tell of the like. It's gey 
and queerish." 

*' Od ! James," answered I, *' ye take every 
thing very canny, you're a philosopher to be 
sure ; but, I dare say, if the moon was to £Edl 
from the lift, and knock down the old kirk, ye 
would say no more than 'it's gey and queerish.'" 

*' Queerish, man ! do ye not see that?" added 
I, shoving down his head mostly on the top of 
it. '^ Do ye not see that? awfrd, most awfiil! 
extonishing ! ! Do ye not see that long beard? 
Who, in the name of goodness, ever was an 
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eye-witness to a sheep's-head^ in a Christian 
land^ with a beard like an unshaven Jew, cry- 
ing' ^ owl clowes,' with a green bag over his 
left shoulder!" 

" Dog on it," said James, giving a fidge with 
his hamches ; ^* Dog on it, as I am a living sin- 
ner, that is the head of a Willy goat." 

" Willie, or Nannie," answered I, '^ it 's not 
meat for me; and never shall an ounce of it 
cross the craig of my family : — ^that is, as sure 
as ever James Batter drave a shuttle. Give 
counsel in need, James : what is to be done?" 

" That needs consideration," quo' James, 
giving a bit hoast ^' Unless he makes ample 
apology, and explains the mistake in a feasi- 
ble way, it is my humble opinion that he 
ought to be summoned before his betters. That 
is the legal way to make him smart for his 
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At last a thought struck me, and I saw far- 
ther through my difficulties than ever mortal 
man did through a millstone ; but, like a poli- 
tician, I minted not the matter to James, keep- 
ing my tongue cannily within my teeth. I 
then laid the head, wrapped up in the bit towel, 
in a comer behind the counter; and, turning 
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my face round again to James^ I put my hands 
into my breeches pockets^ as if nothing in the 
world had happened^ and ventured back to the 
story of the Mermaid. I asked him how she 
looked — what kind of dress she wore-r-if she 
swam with her corsets — what was the colour 
of her hair — where she would buy the tortoise- 
shell comb — and so on; when^ just as he was 
clearing his pipe to reply^ who should burst 
open the shop-door^ like a clap of thunder^ with 
burning cat's een^ and a face as red as a sol- 
dier's jacket, but Cursecowl himself, with the 
new killing-coat in his hand, — ^which, giving a 
tremendous curse, the words of which are not 
essentially necessary for me to repeat, being an 
elder of our kirk, he made play flee at me with 
such a birr, that it twisted round my neck, 
and, mostly blinding me, made me doze like a 
tottum. At the same time, to clear his way, 
and the better to enable him to take a good 
mark, he gave James Batter a shove, that made 
him stoiter against the wall, and snacked the 
good new farthing tobacco-pipe, that James 
was taking his first whiff out of; crying, at the 
same blessed moment — '^ Hold out o' my road, 
ye long withered wabster. Ye're a pair of 
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havering idiots ; but 111 have pennyworths out 
of both your skins^ as I'm a sinner V 

What was to be done ? There was no time 
for speakings for Cursecowl^ foaming like a 
mad dog with passion^ seized hold of the ell- 
wand^ which he floiuished round his head like 
a Highlander's broad sword^ and^ stamping 
about, with his stockings drawn up his thighs^ 
threatened every moment to commit bloody 
murder. 

If James Batter never saw service before, he 
learned a little of it that day, being in a pickle 
of bodily terror not to be imagined by living 
man ; but his presence of mind did not forsake 
him, and he cowered for safety and succour 
into a far comer, holding out a web of buckram 
before him, — ^me crying all the time, ^^ Send for 
the town-officer! will ye not send for the town- 
officer?" 

You may talk of your General Moores, and 
your Lord Wellingtons, as ye like ; but never, 
since I was bom, did I ever see or hear tell of 
anything braver than the way Tommy Bodkin 
behaved^ in saving both our precious lives, at 
that blessed nick of time, from touch-and-go 
jeopardy : for, when Cursecowl was rampaging 
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about^ cursing and swearing like a Russian 
bear^ hurling out vollies of oaths that would 
have frighted John Knox^ forbye the like of 
us. Tommy stole in behind him like a wild cat, 
followed by Joseph Breekey, Jerry Staytap6j 
and Jack Thorl, the three apprentices, on their 
stocking soles, and, having strong and dumpy 
arms, pinned back his elbows like a flash of 
lightning, giving the other callants time to jump 
on his back, and hold him like a vice; while, 
having got time to draw my breath, and screw 
up my pluck, I ran forward like a lion, and 
houghed the whole concern — Tommy Bodkin, 
the three faithful apprentices, Cursecowl, and 
all, coming to the ground like a battered 
castle. 

It was now James Batter's time to come up 
in line; and, though a douce man (being sa- 
vage for the insulting way that Cursecowl had 
dared to use him), he dropped down like mad, 
with his knees on Cursecowl's breast, who was 
yelling, roaring, and grinding his buck-teeth like 
a mad bull, kicking right and spurring left 
with flre and ^ry ; and, taking his Kilmarnock 
off his head, thrust it, like a battering ram, into 
Cursecowrs mouth, to hinder him from alarm* 
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irig the neighbourhood, and bringing the whole 
worid about our ears. Such a stramash of 
tumbling, roaring, tearing, swearing, kicking, 
pushing, cuffing, rouging, and riving about the 
floor ! ! I thought they would not have left one 
another with a shirt on: it seemed a combat 
even to the death. Cursecowl's breath was 
chocked up within him like wind in an empty 
bladder, and when I got a gliskie of his face, 
from beneath James's cowl, it was growing as 
black as the crown of my hat. It feared me 
much that murder would be the upshot, the 
webs being all heeled over, both of broad cloth, 
buckram, cassimir, and Welch flannel; and the 
paper shapings and worsted runds coiled about 
their throats and bodies like fiery serpents. At 
long and last, I thought it became me, being 
the head of the house, to sound a parley, and 
bid them give the savage a mouthful of fresh 
air, to see if he had any thing to say in his 
defence. 

Cursecowl, by this time, had forcible assurance 
of our ability to overpower him, aiid finding he 
had by far the worst of it, was obliged to grow 
tamer, using the first breath he got to cry 
out, '' A barley, ye thieves, a barley ! I tell 

1 
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ye, give me wind. There 's not a man in nine 
of ye!" 

Finding our own strength^ we saw^ by this 
time^ that we were masters of the field ; never- 
theless we took care to make good terms^ when 
they were in our power; nor would we allow 
Cursecowl to sit upright^ till after he had saidj 
three times over^, on his honour as a gentleman, 
that he would behave as became one. 

After giving his breeches-knees a skuff with 
his loof^ to dad off the stoure^ he camcj right 
foot foremost^ to the counter side^ while the 
laddies were dighting their brows^ and stowing 
away the webs upon their ends round about, 
sayings ^' Maister Wauch, how have ye the 
conscience to send hame such a piece o' wark 
as that coat to ony decent man ? Do ye dare 
to imagine that I am a Jerusalem spider^ that I 
could be crammed^ neck and heels^ into such a 
thing as that? Fye, shame — ^it would not but- 
ton on yourself, man, scarecrow-looking mortal 
though ye be!" 

James Batter's blood was now up^ and boil- 
ing like an old Roman's ; so he was determined 
to show Cursecowl that I had a friend in court, 
able and willhig to keep him at stave's-end. 
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^' Keep a calm sooghj" said James Batter, 
interfering, " and not miscal the head of the 
house in his own shop; or, to say nothing of 
present consequences, by way of showing ye 
the road to the door, perhaps Maister Sneck- 
drawer, the penny- writer, 11 give ye a caption- 
paper with a broad margin, to daw your elbow 
with at your leisure, my good fellow." 

" Pugh, pugh," cried Cursecowl, snapping 
his finger and thumb at James's beak, '^ I do 
not value your threatening an ill halQ>enny. 
Come away out your ways to the crown of the 
causeway, and I '11 box any three of ye, over 
the bannys, for half-a-mutchkin. But 'odsake. 
Batter, my man, nobody's speaking to you," 
added Cursecowl, giving a hack now and then, 
and a bit spit down on the floor : ^^ go hame, 
man, and get your cowl washed; I dare say 
you have pushioned me, so I have no more to 
say to the like of you. But now, Maister 
Wauch, just speaking hooly and fairly, do you 
not think black burning shame of yourself, for 
putting such an article into any decent Christian 
man's hand, like mine?" 

" Wait a wee — wait a wee, friend, and I '11 
give ye a lock salt to your broth," answered I, 

i2 
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in a calm and cool way ; for^ being a confiden- 
tial elder of Maister Wiggle's, I kept myself 
free from the sin of getting into a passion, or 
fighting, except in self-defence, which is for- 
bidden neither by law nor gospel ; and, stoop- 
ing down, I took up the towel fi"om the 
comer, and, spreading it upon the coimter, 
bade him look, and see if he knew an auld 
acquaintance ! 

Cursecowl, to be such a dragoon, had some 
rational points in his character ; so, seeing that 
he lent ear to me with a smirk on his rough red 
face, I went on : ^' Take my advice as a friend, 
and make the best of your way home, killing- 
coat and all; for the most perfect will sometimes 
fall into an innocent mistake, and, at any rate, 
it cannot be helped now. But if ye show any 
symptom of obstrapulosity, I'll find myself 
under the necessity of publishing you abroad 
to the world for what you are, and show about 
that head in the towel for a wonder to broad 
Scotiand, in a manner that will make customers 
flee from your booth, as if it was infected with 
the seven plagues of Egypt." 

At sight of the goat's-head, Cursecowl clap- 
ped his hand on his thigh two or three tim^s. 
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and could flcarcely muster good manners enough 
to keep him from burstmg out a laughing. 

** Ye seem to have found a fiddle^ firiendj" 
said I; '^ but give me leave to tell you^ that 
ye 11 may be find it liker a hanging-match than 
a musical matter. Are you not aware that I 
could hand you over to the sherifi^ on two spe- 
cial indictments : in the first place> for an action 
of assault and batterification^ in cuffing me^ an 
elder of our kirk^ with a sticked killing-coat, 
in my own shop; and^ in the second* place^ as 
a swindler, imposing on his Majesty's loyal 
subjects, taking the coin of the realm on false 
jn^tences, and palming off goat's-flesh upon 
Christians, as if they were perfect Pagans." 

Heathen though Cursecowl was, this oration 
alarmed him in a jifiy, soon showing him, in a 
couple of hurries, that it was necessary for him 
to be our humble servant: so he said> still keep- 
hig the smirk on his face, ^^ Kay, kay, it's not 
worth making a noise about, after all. Gie me 
the jacket, Mansie, my man, and it'll may be 
serve my nephew, yoimg Killim, who is as 
lingit in the wdst as a wasp. Let us take a 
shake of your paw over the counter, and be 
friends. Bye-ganes should be bye-ganes." 

I 3 
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Never let it be said that Mansie Wauch, 
though one of the king's volunteers, ever thrust 
aside the olive branch of peace: so, ill-used 
though I had been, to say nothing of James 
Batter, who had got his pipe smashed to 
crunches, and one of the eyes of his spectacles 
knocked out, I gave him my fist frankly. 

James Batter's birse had been so fiercely put 
up, and no wonder, that it was not so easily 
sleeked down ; so, for a while, he looked unco 
glum, till Cursecowl insisted that our meeting 
should not be a dry one ; nor would he hear a 
single word on me and James Batter not ac- 
cepting his treat of a mutchkin of Kilbagie. 

I did not think James would have been so 
doure and refractory, — ^ftinking and flinging like 
old Jeroboam ; but at last, with the persuasion 
of the treat, he came to, and, sleeking down his 
front hair, we all three took a step down to the 
far end of the close, at the back street, where 
Widow Thompson kept the sign of *^ The 
Tankard and the Tappit Hen," Cursecowl, 
when we got ourselves seated, ordering in the 
spirits with a loud rap on the table with his 
knuckles, and a whistle on the landlady through 
his fore-teeth, that made the roof ring. A bottle 
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of beer was also brought; so^ after di'inkiiig one 
another's healths rounds with a tasting out of 
the dram-glass^ Cursecowl swashed the rest of 
the raw creature into the tankard^ saying, — 
" Now take your wiU o 't ; there 's drink fit for 
a king; that's real ^ pap-in/ " 

He was an awftJ body, Cursecowl, and had 
a power of queer stories, which, weil-a-wat, 
did not lose in the telling. James Batter, be- 
ginning to brighten up, hodged and leuch like a 
nine-year-old; and I freely confess, foi another, 
that I was so diverted, that, I dare say, had it 
not been for his fearsome oaths, which made 
our very hair stand on end, and were enough to 
open the stone-wall, we would have both sate 
from that time to this. 

We got the whole story of the Willie-Goat, 
out and out, it seeming to be, with Cursecowl, 
a prime matter of diversion, especially that part 
of it relating to the head, by which he had won a 
crown-pice from Deacon Paunch, who wagered 
that the wife and me would eat it, without ever 
finding out our mistake. But, ah ha, lad! 

The long and the short of. the matter was 
this. The Willie-Goat had, for eighteen year, 
belonged to a dragoon marching regiment, and. 
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in its better days, had seen a power of service 
abroad ; tUl^ being now old and infirm, it had 
fallen ofif one of the baggage-carts, and got its 
leg broken on the road to Piershill, where it 
was sold to Cursecowl, by a corporal, for half- 
a-crown and a dram. The four quarters he had 
managed to sell for mutton, like lightning — ihia 
one buying a jigget, that one a back-ribs, and 
so on. However, he had to weather a gey 
brisk gale, in making his point good. One wo* 
man remarked, that it had an unearthly, rank 
smell; to which he said, ^^ No, no — ^ye do not 
ken your blessings. Mend, — that's the smell of 
venison, for the beast was brought up along with 
the deers in the Duke's parks." And to another 
wife, that, after smell — smelling at it, thought 
it was a wee humphed, he replied, ^* Faith, 
that's all the thanks folk gets for letting their 
sheep crop heather among the Cheviot Hills;" 
and such like lies. But as for the head, that 
had been the doure business. Six times had it 
been sold and away, and six times had it been 
brought back again. One bairn said, that her 
" mother did na like a sheep's-head with horns 
like these, and wanted it changed for another 
one." A second one said, that ^^ it had tup's 
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€en, and her father liked wether mutton." A 
third customer found mortal fault with the co- 

•lourSj which^ she said, '^ were not canny, or in 
the course of nature." WTiat the fourth one 
said^ and the fifth one took leave to obsenre, I 
have stupidly forgotten, though, I am sure, I 

.heard both; but I mind one remarked, quite 
off-hand, as she sought back her money, that, 
" unless sheep could do without beards, like 
their neighbours, she would keep the pot boil- 
ing with a piece beef, in the mean time." After 
an this, would any mortal man believe. Deacon 
Paimch, the greasy Daniel Lambert that he is, 
had taken the wager, as I before took opportu- 
nity to remark, that our family would swallow 
the bait } But, ah ha, he was oS his eggs there. 
James and me were so tickled with Curse- 
cowl's wild, outrageous, off-hand, humoursome 
way of telling his crack, that, though sore with 
the neighering, none of the two of us ever 
thought of rising; Cursecowl chapping in first 
one stoup, and then another, and birling the 
tankard round the table, as if we had been 
drinking dub-water. I dare say I would never 
have got away, had I not slipped out behind 
Lucky Thompson's back — ^for she was a broad 
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fat body^ with a round-eared mutch^ and a full- 
plaited check apron — when she was drawing 
the sixth bottle of small beer^ with her cork- 
screw between her knees ; Cursecowl lecturing 
away^ at the dividual moment^ like a Glasgow 
professor^ to James Batter^ whose een were 
gathering straws^ on a pliskie he had once^ in 
the course of trade^ played on a conceited body 
of a French sick-nurse^ by selling her a lump 
of fat pork to make beef-tea of to her mistress, 
who was dwining in the blue Beelzebubs. 

Ohone^ and woes me^ for old Father Adam 
and the fall of man ! Poor^ sober^ good^ honest 
James Batter was not> by a thousand milesj a 
match for such company. Every things how- 
ever^ has its morale and the truth will out. 
When Nanse and me were sitting at our break- 
fast next morning, we heard from Benjie, who 
had been early up fishing for eels at the water- 
side, that the whole town-talk was concerning 
the misfortunate James Batter, who had been 
carried home, totally incapable, far in the night, 
by Cursecowl and an Irish labourer — that deeped 
in Widow Thompson's garret — on a hand-bar- 
row, borrowed from Maister Wiggle's servant- 
lass, Jenny Jessamine. 
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STANZAS. 

BY HORACE SMITH^ ESQ. 

Since mortals are all^ both great and small^ 

Created by their dresses^ 
And folks will ^can the worth of a man 

By that which he possesses^ — 
If they wish to draw respect and awe 

From ignorant beholders^ 
The rich must wear their virtues rare 

Upon their backs and shoulders. 

Yet the eye that probes thro' stars and robes. 

Wigs, velvet, silk, and ermine. 
May feel a doubt, whether inside or out 

Our homage should determine ; 
For the Judge's nob may its wisdom rob 

From the tail of a four-legg'd mother. 
And the grandeur's germ of the human worm 

May spring from his silken brother. 
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Plumes ! pearls ! that gem Beauty's diadem^ 

Unguents ! that perfume give it. 
Your pomp and grace is the re^se base 

Of the Ostrich, Oyster, and Civet. 
Even mighty Kings — ^those helpless things. 

Whose badge is the royal ermine — 
Their glory's pride must steal from the hide 

Of the meanest spotted vermin. 

Since the Lords of the earth, to borrow the worth 

And splendour their vanity wishes. 
Must their littleness deck in the gaudy wreck 

Of birds, and beasts, and fishes ; 
Since Kings confide in a reptile's hide 

To make their greatness greater. 
What can sages cry, as the pageant they eye. 

But, alack! poor human nature ! 
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THE FAREWELL. 



To a French Air, 



BT THOHAS HOOD. 



Fare thee well, 

Gabrielle ! 
Whilst I jom France, 
With bright cuirass and lance ! 

Trumpets swells 

Gabrielle! 
War-hones prance. 
And eayaliers advance ! 



. In the night. 
Ere the fight. 
In the night, 

I '11 think of thee ! 
And in pray'r. 
Lady fair ! 
In thy pray'r. 

Then think of me ! 
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Death may knell^ 

Gabrielle ! 
Where my plumes dance^ 
By arquebuss or lance ! 

Then farewell^ 

Gabrielle ! 
Take my last glance ! 
Fair Miracle of France ! 



SONG. 

FROM THE SLAVONIAN. 
BY JOHN BOWRING^ ESQ. 

O if mine own beloved one 

Would visit me, his maid^ at even, 
'Twould be as bright as if the sun 

And moon were both at once in heaven. 

But not so sweety and not so soon^ 
Comes joy to me ; for tell me whether 

You ever saw the sim and moon 
Bright shining in the heavens together? 
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TOM Hopkins: 

BY MISS MITFOKD. 

They who knew the little town of Cranley 
some thirty years ago^ must needs remember 
Tom Hopkins^ the loudest^ if not the greatest 
man in the place> and one of the most celebrated 
sportsmen in that sporting neighbourhood^ 
which he had honoured with his residence for a 
longer time than he — still in the prime of life^ 
and as tenacious of his pretensions to youth as 
a &ding beauty — cared to hear tell of. Tom^ 
whose family was none of the most illustrious, 
his ancestors haying been for time immemorial 
grocers in the town, had had the good luck, 
before he was out of petticoats, to take the 
fancy of a rich relation, a grand-aunt, who, 
captivated, as grand-aunts are wont to be, by a 
luq)py imion of prettiness and mischief, rosy 
cheeks and nau^ty tricks, the usual merits of 
a spoilt child, installed the chubby-&ced Pickle 
into the post of present pet and Aiture heir,-« 
sent him to school at her own expense, and de- 
clared her intention to make a gentleman of him 
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in proper time^ — a prospect which^ as her hope- 
ful grand-nephew happily conceived the immu- 
nities and privileges of gentility to consist of 
idleness and field-sports^ proved sufficiently de- 
lightful to reconcile him to the previous for- 
mality of learning '' small Latin and less Greeks" 
and bore him safely through the forms^ with no 
worse reputation than that of being the greatest 
dunce that ever quitted the school. When that 
happy time arrived, however, there was some 
difference of opinion as to his destination, Tom 
having set his heart on one mode of killing, 
whilst his grand-aunt had decided on another. 
'' I will be a soldier," cried Tom, already ena- 
moured of the art of gunnery. " You shall be 
an apothecary," replied aunt Deborah, equally 
devoted to the draught and the pill. Physic 
and arms fought a pitched battie, and long and 
obstinate was the contest; there was even some 
danger that the dispute might have ended in 
disinheritance, to the probable benefit of the 
county hospital, when a discreet friend pru- 
dentiy suggested the possibility of unitmg the 
two modes of putting people out of the world ; 
and Tom consented to don the apron and sleeves 
and become i«n gargon apothecaire, under pro- 
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mise of flourishing at some Aiture period as an 
army surgeon — a promise which^ though not 
kept to the letter^ was at least so far real- 
ized as to make him a surgeon of militia^ 
and obtain for him the enviable privilege of 
wearing a red coat, and meddling with fire- 
arms. These delights, however extatic, soon 
lost dieir gloss and their novelty; Tom speedily 
discovered that hunting and shooting were his 
real vocation; and aunt Deborah happening to 
die and to leave him a comfortable independence, 
he retired from the service, after one winter 
spent in country quarters, returned to his native 
town, built himself a house, set up an esta- 
blishment, consisting of a couple of hunters, a 
brace of pointers, a servant lad, and an old 
woman, and began to make war on the hares, 
foxes, pheasants, partridges, and other y^^ no- 
turiB, under the character of a sportsman, which 
he filled with eminent ability and success, being 
universally reckoned one of the boldest riders, 
and best shots, in the county. 

At the tune of which I speak, he was of an 
age somewhat equivocal; public fame called 
him fifty, whilst he himself stuck obstinately at 
thirty-five; of a stout active figure, rather 
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manly than gentlemanly^ and a bold jovial 
visage^ in excellent keeping with his person^ 
distinguished by rowid bright stupid black eyes^ 
an aquiline nose^ a knowing smile^ and a general 
comely vulgarity of aspect. His voice was 
hoarse and deep^ his manner bluff and blunt^ 
and his conversation loud and boisterous. With 
all these natural impediments to good company^ 
the lowness of his origin recent in their memo- 
ries^ and the flagrant fact of his residence in a 
country town, staring them in the face, Mr. 
Tom Hopkms made his way into almost every 
family of consideration in the neighbourhood. 
Sportsmanship, sheer sportsmanship, the qualifi« 
cation that, more than any other, commands the 
respect of your great English landholder, sur- 
mounted every obstacle. There was not a man 
in the * * shire hunt who fenced so well, or 
went so fast over a country ; and every table in 
the county was open to so eminent a personage. 
With the ladies, he made his way by different 
qualities ; in the first place he was a character, 
an oddity, and the audacity of his vulgarity 
was tolerated, where a man only half as bois- 
terous would have been scouted ; then he was 
gallant in his way, affected, perhaps felt, a 
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great devotion to the sex^ and they were half 
amused^ half pleased^ with the rough flattery 
which seemed^ and probably was^ so sincere. 
Then they liked^ as all women like^ his sturdi- 
ness of character^ his boldness^ his staunchness^ 
and his zeaL He won Lady Frances's heart 
by canvassing for her husband in a contested 
election^ during which he performed more 
ridings drinking^ and roarings told more lies 
and made more noise^ than any ten of the fee'd 
agents ; he achieved the Coimtess's good graces 
by restoring her fat asthmatic lap-dog to healthy 
appetite^ and activity; — N. B. As Mr. Thomas 
Hopkins took Chloe home to Cranley to be 
nursed^ it is likely that the Abemethy system 
may fairly claim the merit of that cure — and 
he even made a favourable impression on a 
young Marchioness^ by riding to London^ above 
seventy miles^ in order to match a shade of 
netting silk, thereby winning a considerable 
wager against time of the Marquis. In short, 
Tom Hopkins was so general a favourite with 
the female world, that, but for three or four flat 
refusals, consequent on as many very presump- 
tuous offers, he would certidnly have fallen into 
the mistake of thinking he might marry whom 
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he would. As it was^ he kept his own counsel» 
only betraying his soreness by a transient avoid- 
ance of ladies' company^ and a proneness to 
descant^ at the Hunt dinners^ on the comforts of 
a single state^ and the nvanifold evils of matii- 
mony. 

His house was an ugly brick dwelling of his 
own erection^ situate in the principal street of 
Cranley^ and adorned with a green door and 
a brass knocker^ giving entrance into a stone 
passage^ whlch^ there being no other way to 
the stable^ served both for himself^ and that 
very dear part of himself^ his horses, whose 
dwelling was certainly by far more commodious 
than their master's. His accommodations were 
simple enough. The dining parlour, which 
might pass for his only sitting room, — ^for the 
little dark den which he called his drawing 
room was not entered three times a year, — the 
dining room was a small square room, coloured 
pea-green with a gold moulding, adorned with 
a series of four prints on shooting, and four on 
hunting, together with two or three portraits of 
eminent racers, riders, hunters, and grooms. 
Guns and fishing rods were suspended over the 
mantel piece; powder horns, shot belts, and 
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game bags^ scattered about ; a choice collection 
of flies for angling lay in one corner^ whips and 
bridles in another^ and a pile of books and 
papers, — Colonel Thornton's Tour, Daniel's 
Rural Sports, and a heap of Racing Calendars, 
occupied a third; Ponto and Carlo lay basking 
on the h^'tfrth rug, and a famous little cocking 
spaniel. Flora by name, a conscious favourite, 
was generally stretched in state on an arm chair. 
Here, except when the owner was absent on 
a sporting expedition, which, between Ashing, 
shooting, hunting, and racing, did, it must be 
confessed, happen pretty often ; here his friends 
were sure to find a hearty welcome, a good 
beef-steak — ^his old housekeeper was famous for 
cookery ! — and as much excellent port and su« 
per-excellent Madeira — Tom, like most of his 
school, eschewed claret and other thin pota- 
tions — ^as their host could prevail on them to 
swallow. Many a good fellow hath heard the 
chimes at midnight in this little room. Here 
Tom sate in his glory, telling interminable sto- 
ri s of his own exploits, and those of his dogs 
and horses ; stories in every sense of the word, 
but yet as innocent as falsehoods well can be — 
in the first place, because they were always lies 
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of vanity^ not lies of malice^ and could do harm 
to no creature upon earth ; — ^in the second^ be- 
cause the orator^ being somewhat leng^y. and 
prosy^ his hearers were apt to be troubled with 
the disease of not listening, the malady of not 
marking, and seldom knew what he was talking 
about. Moreover, having told fibs of this sort 
all his life, I don't believe that he could bdp 
it ; I don't even believe that he knew when he 
did it, or that he could, to save his life, have 
separated the true from the false, in any of his 
legends. He was incurable. It did not even 
hurt his conscience to be fbimd out. 

Such was Tom Hopkins ; and such, allowing 
for the difference of thirty years, Tom Hopkins 
is still. Some changes are however observable 

■r 

in that gallant sportsman, such changes as 
thirty years are wont to bring. He sits some- 
what heavier in the saddle, and mounts some- 
what seldomer, — ^has well nigh given up fishing 
and shooting, — ^has exchanged fox hunting for 
coursing, — sold his hunters and piu*chased a 
staid roadster, — ^keeps a brace of greyhounds, 
of whose pedigree he vaunts much, — ^belongs to 
two coursing meetings, and swears every year 
that his dog was cheated out of the -cup. 
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This is his winter amusement. In the sum- 
mer he diverts himself like other idle gentle- 
men; cons over the Sporting Magazine^ and 
the newspaper of the day ; lounges to the inn 
to see the coaches change horses^ and observe to 
a second whether the Regulator or the Defiance 
keeps time best ; or stands centinel in the gar- 
den^ firings from time to time^ to keep the spar- 
rows from the cherry trees. On wet days he 
is often seized with a fancy for mending and al- 
tering, and walks about the house^ with a hammer 
sticking out of his pockety doing no good^ or a 
carpenter at his heels doing harm; sometimes 
dozes in his easy chair^ and sometimes com- 
plains of a twinge of the gout. He has nearly 
given up country visiting^ but is a great man 
at the Cranley Club^ where he tells longer 
stories than ever of the chases^ the hounds^ and 
the hunters of his youth; of the great contested 
election; of matchless belles^ now^ alas! no 
more> and lords who have not left their fellow; 
rails at the degeneracy of the times^ the decline 
of beauty^ the increase of dandyism^ the adul- 
teration of port wine> and the decrease of good 
fellowship ; gets half tipsy^ and finally staggers 
home^ escorted by his maid Dorothy^ a rosy- 
cheeked damsel, of whose handyne^^ axA ^SlS^ 
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in cookery (his old house-keeper having long 
been dead^) he boasts almost as much as of the 
breed of his greyhounds, and whom the Presi- 
dent of the Cranley Club has betted with his Vice, 
" that old Tom Hopkins/' (so he irreverently 
calls him), ^^ with all his talk of Duchesses and 
Countesses, will marry before the year is out;" 
and truly I think so too. 



ON A PICTURE OF LEANDER. 

BY THE JjATE JOHN KEATS. 

Come hither all sweet maidens soberly, 

Down-looking aye, and with a chasten'd light. 
Hid in the fringes of your eyelids white. 
And meekly let your fair hands joined be. 
As if so gentle that ye could not see, 
Untouch'd, a victim of your beauty bright. 
Sinking away to his young spirit's night, — 
Sinking bewilder'd 'mid the dreary sea : 
'Tis young Leander toiling to his death; 

Nigh swooning, he doth purse his weary lips 
For Hero's cheek, and smiles against her smile. 

O horrid dream ! see how his body dips 
Dead-heavy; arms and shoulders gleam awhile: * 
He 's gone ; up bubbles a\\ Yds «xciQ>YQ\3A breath ! 
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THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 

BY THOMAS HOOD. 

'TwAs in the prime of summer time^ 

An evening calm and cool^ 
And four-and-twenty happy boys 

Came bomiding out of school : 
There were some that ran and some that leapt^ 

Like troutlets in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome minds^ 

And souls untouched by sin ; 
To a level mead they came, and there 

They drave the wickets in : 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 

Over the town of Lynn. 

Like sportive deer they cours'd about. 

And shouted as they ran, — 
Turning to mirth all things of earth. 

As only boyhood can ; 
But the Usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man ! 

h 
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His hat was off^ his vest apart^ 
To catch heaven's blessed breeze ; 

For a burmng thought was in his brow. 
And his bosom ill at ease : 

So he lean'd his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees ! 

Leaf after leaf, he tum'd it o'er. 

Nor ever glanc'd aside ; 
For the peace of his soul he read that book 

In the golden eventide : 
Much study had made him very lean. 

And pale, and leaden-ey'd. 

At last he shut the ponderous tome. 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He stram'd the dusky covers close. 

And fix'd the brazen hasp: 
*' O God, could I so dose my mind. 

And clasp it with a clasp ! " 

Then leaping on his feet upright. 

Some moody turns he took, — 
Now up the mead, then down the mead, 

'And past a shady nook,-— 
And, lo ! he saw a little boy 

That pored upon a book ! 
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*' My gentle lad, what is 't you read- 
Romance or fairy fable ? 

Or is it some historic page. 

Of kings and crowns mistable ?" 

The yoimg boy gave an upward glance, — 
'* It is ' The Death of Abel/" 

The Usher took six hasty strides. 

As smit with sudden pain, — 
Six hasty strides beyond the place. 

Then slowly back again ; 
And down he sat beside the lad. 

And talk'd with him of Cain ; 

And, long since then, of bloody men. 

Whose deeds tradition saves ; 
Of lonely folk cut off unseen. 

And hid in sudden graves ; 
Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn. 

And murders done in caves ; 

And how the sprites of injur'd men 

Shriek upward from the sod,— • 
Aye, how the ghostly hand will point 

To shew the burial dod ; 
And unknown facts of giulty acts 

Are seen in dreams from Crod ! 

l2 
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He told how murderers walk the earth 

Beneath the curse of Cam, — 
With crimson clouds before theu* eyes. 

And flames about their brain : 
For blood has left upon their souls 

Its everlasting stain ! 

'* And well/' quoth he, '^ I know, for truth. 

Their pangs must be extreme, — 
Woe, woe, imutterable woe — 

Who spill life's sacred stream ! 
For why ? Methought, last night, I wrought 

A murder in a dream ! 

*' One that had never done me wrong — 

A feeble man, and old : 
I led him to a lonely field. 

The moon shone clear and cold : 
Now here, said I, this man shall die. 

And I will have his gold ! 

'* Two sudden blows with a ragged stick. 

And one with a heavy stone. 
One hurried gash with a hasty knife, — 

And then the deed was done : 
There was nothing lying at my foot. 

But lifeless fiesh. and bone ! 
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'* Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone. 

That could not do me ill ; 
And yet I fear'd Him all the more. 

For lying there so still : 
There was a manhood in his look. 

That murder could not loll ! 

'* And, lo ! the universal air 

Seem'd lit with ghastly flame,— 
Ten thousand thousand dreadAil eyes 

Were looking down in blame : 
I took the dead man by the hand. 

And caU'd upon his name ! 

'' Oh God, it made me quake to see 

Such sense within the slain ! 
But when I touch'd the lifeless clay. 

The blood gush'd out amam ! 
For every clot, a burning spot. 

Was scorching in my brain ! 

'' My head was like an ardent coal. 

My heart as solid ice ; 
My wretched, wretched soul, I knew. 

Was at the Devil's price : 
A dozen times I groan'd; the dead 

Had never groan'd but twice ! 

L 3 
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" And now, from forth the frowning sky. 
From the heaven's topmost height, 

I heard a voice — ^the awful voice 
Of the Blood- Avenging Sprite : — 

* Thou guilty man ! take up thy dead. 
And hide it from my right !' 

'^ I took the dreary body up. 

And cast it in a stream, — 
A sluggish water, black as ink. 

The depth was so extreme. — 
My gentle Boy, remember this 

Is nothing but a dream ! — 

" Down went the corse with a hollow plunge. 

And vanished in the pool ; 
Anon I cleans'd my bloody hands. 

And wash'd my forehead cool. 
And sat among the urchins young 

That evening in the school ! 

*^ Oh heaven, to think of their white souls. 

And mine so black and grim ! 
I could not share in childish prayer. 

Nor join in Evening Hymn : 
Like a Devil of the Pit, I seem'd, 

'Mid Holy Cherubun f 
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'* And Peace went with them^ one and all. 

And each calm pillow spread ; 
But Guilt was my grim Chamberlain 

That lighted me to bed ; 
And drew my midnight curtsuns round. 

With fingers bloody red ! 

** All night I lay in agony. 

In anguish dark and deep ; 
My fever'd eyes I dared not close. 

But stared aghast at Sleep : 
For Sin had render'd unto her 

The Keys of Hell to keep ! 

'* All night I lay in agony. 

From weary chime to chime. 
With one besetting horrid hint. 

That rack'd me all the time, — 
A mighty yearning, like the first 

Fierce impulse unto crime ! 

" One stem tyrannic thought, that made 

All other thoughts its slave ; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 

Bid that temptation crave, — 
Still urging me to go and see 

The Dead Man in his grave ! 
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^' Heavily I rose up^ as soon 

As light was in the sky^ 
And sought the black accursed pool 

With a wild misgiving eye ; 
And I saw the Dead in the river bed^ 

For the faithless stream was dry ! 

^^ Merrily rose the lark^ and shook 

The dewdrop from its wing; 
But I never mark'd its morning flighty 

I never heard it sing : 
For I was stooping once again 

Under the horrid thing. 

" With breathless speedy like a soul in chase^ 

I took him up and ran^ — 
There was no tune to dig a grave 

Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood^ with heaps of leaves 

I hid the murder'd man ! 



<c 



And all that day I read in school^ 

But my thought was other where ; 
As soon as the midday task was done^ 

In secret I was there : 
And a mighty wind had swept the leaves^ 

And still the corse was bare ! 
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" Then down I cast me on my face. 

And first began to weep. 
For I knew my secret then was one 

That earth refused to keep : 
Or land, or sea, though he should be 

Ten thousand fathoms deep ! 

*' So wills the fierce Avengmg Sprite, 

Till blood for blood atones ! 
Ay, though he 's buried in a cave. 

And trodden down with stones. 
And years have rotted off his flesh — 

The world shall see his bones ! 

'^ Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 

Besets me now awake ! 
Again — again, with a dizzy brain. 

The human life I take ; 
And my red right hand grows raging hot. 

Like Cranmer's at the stake. 

'^ And still no peace for the restless clay 

Will wave or mould allow ; 
The horrid thing piursues my soul, — 

It stands before me now !" — 
The fearful Boy look'd up, and saw 

Huge drops upon his brow ! 
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That very nighty while gentle sleep 

The iirchin eyelids kiss'd^ 
Two stem-faced men set out from Lynn^ 

Through the cold and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Aram walked between^ 

With gyves upon his wrist* 



• llie late Admiral Buxney went to school at an egtaMishment 
where the unhappy Eugene Aram was Usher, subsequent to his 
crime. The Admiral stated, that Aram was generally lil&ed tay 
the boys ; and that he used to discourse to them about murder, ia 
somewhat of the siurit which is attributed to him in the Poem. 



THE BIRCHEN TREE. 

FROM THE SLAVONIAN. 
BV JOHN BOWBISQ, ESQ. 

The birchen-tree is fell'd at last^ 
Which, as a boy, so oft I clomb ; 

Now all those childish days are past— 
The woodman drags the ruin home. 
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Its roots no longer clasp the ground ; 

Its boughs no longer kiss the air ; 
The shade^ which happy fathers founds 

No more invites their children there. 

It tower'd tow'rds heaven for centuries^ 

In quiet beauty — ^yet sublime ; 
Smitten by mortal axe it lies^ 

Though spared^ though sanctified by time. 

And never more its green shall tell 

When dawning springs their joys renew: 

Toung Maidens moum'd it as it fell^ 
And Boys grew melancholy too. 

Farewell ! &rewell ! thou birchen-tree ! 

With thee some sweetest thoughts were reft, 
And now^ now what remains of thee ? 

Nothing ! not e'en a shadow left ! 
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SONNET. 



BY RICHARD HOWITT. 



Oh ! were I spiritual as the waMng wind> 

Which breathes its sighing music through the 
wood. 

Sports with the dancing leaves, and crisps 
the flood ; 
Then would I glide away from cares which bind 
Down unto haunts that taint the healthful mind; 

And I would sport with many a bloom and 
bud. 

Happiest the fsuthest from the neighbourhood. 
And from the crimes and miseries of mankind ! 
Then would I waft me to the Cowslip's bell ; 

And to the Wild-rose should my voyage be ; 
Unto the Lily, vestal of the dell; 

Or Daisy, the pet-child of Poesy ; 
Or be, beside some mossy forest- well. 

Companion to the wood Anemone ! 



f 
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BY BEBNARD BARTON. 
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'* Let not Ambitkni mock their useful toU, 
Thdr homely Joys« or destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 
The Ibort but simple annals of the poor." 



Mt home is on the ocean shore^ 

My Father's cot beside the wave. 
Where winds of Winter loudest roar. 

And crested billows hoarsest rave. 
My Brothers, beautiful and brave ! 

At Trafalgar, by Nelson's side. 
Too early won a watery grave, 

And fell in boyhood's pride. 

M 
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Ill could my Mother's heart sustam 

A blow so sudden and severe ; 
She died ! and I alone remam 

My Sire's else childless home to cheer:— 
/ wept ! but he could shed no tear^ 

Though I might hear his stifled groan^ 
When slowly from my Mother's bier 

He tum'd — ^to me alone ! 

But Poverty, whate'er its grief. 

Must labour for its ddly bread ; 
Its hour of mourning must be brief. 

However dear the humble dead : 
And Childhood's tear, though freely shed. 

Is soon forgotten : — day by day. 
As o'er our lowly roof it sped. 

Some sorrow stole away. 

And now I would not change my lot 

For that of Wealth's most splendid home; 
More dear to me our sea-side cot 

Than Grandeur's proudest, loftiest dome: 
The beach, where hour by hour I roam. 

Is more than flowery fields to me ; 
Its breakers, crested white with foam. 

My playmates frank and free. 
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The rocky cliffs^ that lift on high 

Their fronts to battle with the breeze^ 
Are lovelier to my partial eye 

Than yerdant clumps of leafy trees ; 
The solenm sound of tossing seas^ 

The Fisher's song, the Gull's loud cry. 
My childish fancy better please 

Than inland melody. 

Then think me not of hope forlorn. 

Or weigh'd by toil and sorrow down ; 
With basket on my arm, each mom 

I gaily seek the Market-town : 
None greet me with an angry frown. 

But all my humble labours aid; — 
Pity the King who wears a crown. 

But not the Fisher Maid ! 
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THE STATION: AN IRISH SKETCH. 

BT T. KEIOHTLEY^ ESQ. 

There is, at least there was in my younger 
days, in the county of Kildare, in Ireland, an 
old castle called Blackhall, one of those paralel- 
logrammatical strong holds so numerous in that 
at all times unsettled country. Blackhall has 
been for many years unroofed and imwin- 
dowed, and its only tenants are pigeons and 
jackdaws, and of coiu'se sparrows ; but, at 
right angles with it, runs a long low farm-house^ 
and behind both is a large haggard, fenced 
in by a hedge, and flowed round by a stream. 
The castle and its appendages stand on the 
right-hand side of the road as you go to the 
moimtains, and opposite to it, on the other side 
of the road, are some high banks of sand> 
covered with a thin turf, plentifully peopled 
by numerous colonies of rabbits. 

The farm-house was the abode of as un- 
couth a set of mortals as ever Ireland produced. 
They were a family of the name of Beaghan, 
consisting of four brothers^ Morris, Hugh, Jack, 
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and Simon^ and an only sister named Folsh. 
They held about one hundred and fifty acres of 
the lands of BlackhaU^ which they farmed after 
most barbarous &shion^ getting about one-third 
of the produce which the lands would yield 
under any decent system of culture. Some 
years^ however^ before the time I am about to 
apeak of^ Simon had left the society^ and^ after 
the manner of other men^ (Irishmen^ I mean) 
had taken unto himself a wife : and let Mal- 
thus and Bentham say what they will> it is 
astonishing what a difference marriage will 
sometimes make in a man^ and that for the bet- 
ter^ too; for when I knew the Beaghans> nei- 
ther Morris^ nor Hugh^ nor Jack> was fit to tie 
the thongs of Simon's pumps^ and yet originally^ 
I am told^ he had not been a whit better than 
the rest of them. As to Polsh^ gentle reader^ 
the following story will give you some insight 
into her character. 

I have been thus nunute in describing the 
JBeaghans^ and their residence ; for when> in my 
thirteenth yeai, I first began to carry a gun^ 
Blackball was the scene of my shooting ex- 
ploit8> and many a tough combat used I to 
have with Morris, or one of his brothers, about 

M 3 • 
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shooting the pigeons or the rabbits. My plan 
was to make my foot-page> Johnny Stykes^ steal 
into the old castle^ and pelt out the pigeons. 
Johnny^ then> would throw and shout^ the 
pigeons would rise in a cloudy I would let fly^ 
out Polsh would run to the bam^ or haggard^ 
to give the alarm. Meantime I had reloaded^ 
and got my follower armed with stones behind 
me. One of the brothers would soon make his 
appearance^ and tell me how the agent (the 
great man on an Irish estate) had desired them 
to let no one shoot on the lands. I would reply^ 
that I did not care for him^ or the agent. Then 
Morris would threaten my father on me. I 
would threaten to shoot Morris; and so we 
would battle it away for half an hour. It is a 
strange perversity in human nature^ but I pre- 
ferred shooting one pigeon or rabbit at Black- 
hall^ to a bagful elsewhere. It is odd^ too^ that 
though the last-named quadrupeds destroyed at 
least an acre of com every year, the churls were 
as precious of them as they were of the pigeons, 
that were really profitable to them. Nay, I 
could not even take a shot at the sparrows in 
the haggard-hedge, without a conflict with these 
dogs in the manger. But it was a great triumph 
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to me when I was out shooting with my father^ 
for they were all civility to him, and then I 
would slap away at pigeons, or sparrows^ or 
what! pleased, before their faces. But I feel 
I am digressing from my tale, though, in truth, 
I have but little tale to tell. 

The priest of the parish was father Miley. 
I knew him well, and very fond he was of me, 
for I loved himting in my heart, and so did the 
priest ; and I, moreover, (as a country school- 
master woidd express it) took very kindly to 
my laming, and he woidd walk or ride through 
the country with me for the length of a day, 
and come to dine at my father's, and have me 
to dine with him in return (a piece of attention, 
by the way, I never experienced from our own 
rector, who, provided my father paid his tythes 
regularly, gave us little trouble on the score of 
religion ; neither did the curate, to whom I had 
not even the honour of being known), and, for 
all that, the idea of converting me never entered 
the good priest's head. I fancy, some how or 
other, that it was my knowledge of him, and 
some others like him, that has made me such 
an infidel as I am, on the subject of the horrid 
villainy and hypocrisy of priests. Yet, as wise 
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men say> all things grow worse with time^ and 
priests are not exempted from the common lot ; 
I greatly fear they are not now exactly what 
they were. However^ this agam is all palpable 
digression^ for what have I to do but to tell the 
story of Polsh Beaghan> and her brothers ? 
' Well, then, reader, I suppose you know what 
a Station is ; if you do not, as old Herodotus 
would say, I will tell you. A station, then, is 
when, at certain seasons, the parish priest in- 
tends to hear confessions, and, for the conve- 
nience of the people, he makes a sort of pro- 
gress through his parish — attending now at the 
house of one, now of another, decent fjEumer, 
where the morning is devoted to spiritual exer- 
cises, and the evening to festivity, at which, it 
is not to be denied, the priest occasionally takes 
a drop too much; for, as a friend of mine once 
said, in excuse of the inebriety of priests. What 
other comfort have the poor men? This is 
called holding a station, and the station is al- 
ways g^ven out from the altar on the preceding 
Sunday, that the people may know where to 
go, and the favoured host have time to lay in 
his stock of meat and drink. 

Year after year the stations were held at 
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Tom Dannelly's, Jack Keogh's, Cormac Ma- 
ley's^ Simon Beaghan's^ &c. &c.^ high and low; 
but no one ever heard the name of Morris 
Beaghan sound from the altar^ except in the 
way of reprimand for being behindhand with 
his dues. The true reason, I believe — ^indeed, 
I may say, I know it, for he told it to me him- 
self — was, that the delicate priest fought rather 
shy of the Blackball pigsty. At last, either 
thinking that he was not acting with perfect 
justice towards such respectable parishioners, 
or — or — or — I might, like Dr. Johnson, and 
other great writers, go on assigning twenty in- 
genious reasons; but the simplest way, I be- 
lieve, is to ^ve the one the man himself gave, 
for he told me, it was to punish the negers,* 
and break their hearts at being forced to buy 
some fresh meat and whiskey. At any rate, to 
the amazement of all present, the station was 
^ven out for the following Thursday at Black- 
ball 

Polsh, though but an unfrequent worshipper, 
was at mass that day, and it is hard to say 
whether she felt more joy or sorrow at the 
sounds. Her pride or her vanity — ^for remem- 

• AV^er— niggard. 
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ber Folsh was a woman — was flattered at the 
idea of the priest coining under her roof to be 
feasted. " And I'll give him/' says Polsh^ " a 
real raking pot of tay, such as he never saw the 
like of. — 'But, thunder and ounds," cried she^ 
again^ as she went along^ '' then we must have 
a big dinner^ and we must or people to meet 
the priest; and there's that big baste, long 
Paddy Gallagher^ we can't, with any decency^ 
get over axing him, and he'll eat as much as 
any tin when he gets the victuals for nothing, 
and give a body no thanks for it neither; and 
then they'll be all for getting drunk any how, 
bad luck to them ! Och ! sure but it will be 
the ruin of us all entirely to slash away such a 
load of money upon them. But any how 111 
give the priest the tay" 

When Folsh got home, and informed her 
brothers of the honour they were to have, their 
countenances fell; but as the thing must be 
done, they resolved to do it dacently, as they 
called it. " So, boys," says Morris, " we'll 
clean away the dung from afore the door, and 
make a passage for the priest to ride up to the 
house : and Niddy, agrah (to a little boy), you'U 
be sure, on Thursday morning, to shut the pigs 
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up &st in the ould castle^ that they may not be 
coming in on theflure among us while we're 
eating ; and^ ahudh, you'll try if you can get up^ 
without breaking your neck^ to the holes in the 
walls^ where the young pigeons are ; 'tis they, 
mire, will be the sweet tinder eating for his 
reverence." 

'* But won't we have something else ?" says 
Polsh. 

'* Why, then, to be sure, we will," says 
Hugh. '* Do you think we're such 6medhaun8 as 
to go feed them all on young pigeons ? But, 
any how, boys, we must not feed them too 
well, or, may be, the priest would be for 
coming every year." 

After a good deal of debate, it was agreed 
to send over in the morning for Simon, who 
was used to these things, and get his advice 
about arranging the dinner; and then Polsh 
brought forward her motion respecting the tea, 
shewing why it was expedient, for the honour 
of herself as mistress of the house, to give the 
priest a good pot of tea. She hardly had ut- 
tered the fatal word tay, when Jack, the great- 
est neger of the set, who had been sitting silent 
and thoughtftil, nodding over the fire, cried out 
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in a rage, *' Tay, you !" and threw him- 
self back in his stool to battle it with Polsh ; 
but with the sudden violence of the motion^ as 
the stool^ like Andrew Fairservice's sprightly 
nag^ had one leg suspended in the air^ the off 
hind-leg went down into one of the holes in the 
floor^ out of which the ducks used to drink^ and 
poor Jack came sprawling. His left foot upset 
the pot of potatoes that was on the fire over 
the cat and the dog^ who were lying asleep 
together quite cozily^ dreaming of no such evil; 
his head came a-top of one of a litter of young 
pigs that happened at that moment to be fo- 
raging about: week! week! week! week! week I 
cried little piggy. Hovigh ! hongh ! grunted the 
old sow ; and helter-skelter, over the prostrate 
carcase of poor Jack, went the mother and 
fourteen young ones in their way to the 
door. 

This accident put an end to the dispute ; but 
Polsh secretly resolved to have the tea. So 
that evening she held a taJk with Madge Mur- 
rin, who was agent and carrier-general to all 
the good women of the neighbourhood, and 
could turn the potatoes, oatmeal, and com, 
they cribbed from their husbands, into tea and 
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sugar for them^ with all due dispatch and 
secrecy. 

Accordingly next monung^ by the time the 
brothers were gone to their work, Madge came 
to the castle, and Polsh led her out to the bani, 
where there was a heap of winnowed wheat 
lying on the floor. The sacks, unfortunately, 
were all from home. Polsh did not know 
what to do ; an apron, or a praskeen,* would 
not hold enough. At last she thought of her other 
under-garment; she fetched it out, stitched up 
the neck and ends of the sleeves, filled it with the 
wheat, and placed it upon Madge's back, who 
drew the tail of her gown up over it, and 
trudged off to the market of Naas. 

Madge was not long about disposing of her 
cargo of wheat. A baker bought it, and, be- 
ing in a hurry, he put it sitting on a chair in 
his parlour, which it occupied in great state, 
with its two thick little arms stretched out at 
full length. Just then the baker's wife hap- 
pened to come into the room, and as the room 
was rather dark, and the wheat-«ac/? was be- 
hind the door, she did not perceive it at first ; 
but when at last it caught her eye, she deemed 

• A very coarse kind of aiwon. 
N 
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it some supernatural monster^ gave a yell of 
affiight^ shrieked for help> and concluded by 
foiling in a dead faint down on the floor^ where 
the men found her when they ran m from the 
shop and bakehouse. Meanwhile Madge had 
completed her purchases^ and in the evening 
she delivered them safe into the hands of Polsh 
Beaghan. 

That same evening Simon and his wife came 
over to the castle. They did not require to be 
informed of what was to take place^ for the 
news had run like wildfire through the parish. 
These experienced personages were not long 
about arranging the dinner; and^ to do the 
Blackball people justice^ they gave them carte 
blanche. Among other things Simon said a 
corned round of beef was absolutely necessary. 
Now as you cannot in Ireland get meat ready 
salted as you can here, you may wonder, per- 
haps, where the corned beef was to come from. 
So I will give you a receipt that I fancy you 
will not find in Mrs. Glasse, or Dr. Kitchener 
either, which it is not unlikely you may think 
worth knowing, and thank me for. Salt and 
water you know, of course, have a wonderfrd 
peiichant, chemically ycleped affinity, for each 
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Other. Gety therefore^ a tub of pure water^ 
rain or river water is best^ let it be nearly fiill^ 
and put the tongs^ or two pieces of thin wood^ 
across it^ and set your beef on them distant 
about an inch from the water; heap as much 
salt as it will hold on your beef^ let it stand 
for four-and-twenty hours^ you may then take 
it off and boil it^ and you will find it as salt as 
if it had been in pickle for six weeks. 

When the dinner was agreed on, Polsh took 
her sister-in-law into the room to consult her 
about the tea; and Mrs. Beaghan gave her 
opinion, that it would be quite disgraceful to 
send the priest away without his tea, and pro- 
mised to smuggle over the equipage (for poor 
Polsh had none) unknown to Jack the neger, 

Thursday morning at length came. The beef 
was bought and corned, and Neddy had got the 
young pigeons without damaging his cervical 
vertebrse. And now, had I the style and the 
imagination of the author of " Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life," how might I not describe 
the beauties of morning, and the majesty of 
mountains, and the fragrance of meadows, and 
the magic of light, and the charms and the in- 
nocence of the peasant-girls, and the primitive 

N 2 
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piety of the priest^ and idealize Folsh and her 
brethren ; and lay the realms of ideas and of 
association under contribution^ to contrast the 
former state of the castle^ in troubled times^ 
when peopled with warriors^ with its present 
pacific task — of keeping the pigs which the 
faithful Neddy had enclosed within its massive 
walls ! But alas ! I am not gifted with imagi- 
nation ; I cannot pour the light of poetry over 
Blackball^ its tenants^ and its guests^ I can only 
narrate things just as they were — in all their 
nakedness and rudeness. 

Thursday morning came; and a more fully 
attended station never was yet, for every one 
was curious to see how things were managed 
at Blackball. It was quite a holiday, I remem- 
ber, at my father's, for every one of the men 
was off to his duty, with his shilling in his 
pocket. It was a busy but a profitable day 
with the good priest. Confessions of all lengths, 
and of all degrees, were made, and penances of 
every variety imposed. Little boys acknow- 
ledged the theft of apples and eggs; maid- 
servants that of tea and sugar ; charges of 
cursing and swearing were pretty generally 
pleaded guilty to; some made short work of 
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the business^ by saying they had committed 
every sin but murder; servants in Protestant 
families confessed havmg given way to the sin 
that so easily besets them in such places^ and 
to have eaten meat on fast-days. Among the 
last class of offenders was Betty Whelan^ my 
brother's nurse ; and she was sentenced to go, 
for six Sundays runnings to mass with an empty 
stomach ; and a hard penance it was upon poor 
Betty, who loved her breakfast dearly, and I 
remember well how she used to groan when 
the fast-Sundays came. However, when Betty 
had made a clean breast of it, as they call 
it, she put her hand into her pocket, took 
out her silver shilling, and handed it to the 
priest. Now that is a sort of simony, it seems. 
*^ How dare you offer me money?" said the 
priest, with a frown, pointing all the while to 
the table, where the better informed had depo- 
sited their offerings ; but Betty was too simple 
and too confused to take the hint : she put her 
shilling back into her pocket, and hurried out 
of the room. The priest was ashamed to call 
her back; he lost his shilling, and Betty had 
the rare good fortune to be confessed and ab- 
solved for nothing. 

N 3 
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Some say confession is a good things some 
say it is a bad thing: for my part, I say 
with Sganarelle, '' que oui, et que non" But 
this I know, that the general belief of the 
Irish peasantry is, that when they have made 
confession, and got absolution from the priest, 
they are as free from sin as the newly chris- 
tened babe, or, as Tom Doyle, one of our 
workmen, once explained it to me; — *^ You 
see. Master Thomas," said Tom, " it's just 
like when a gossoon, like yourself, that 's going 
to school, covers his slate all over with figures 
when he's working his sum; and then, when 
the master looks over it, he spits upon it, 
and takes a Jiould of the cuff of his coat, and 
rubs it all out, and then there's the slate for 
you, as clean as if there never was anything on 
it." There are, however, plenty of people, who 
know more about such things than either Tom 
Doyle or I, to argue for and against confession. 
I have other fish to fry, and I must hasten 
away to the kitchen. 

Simon's wife was there to assist Polsh ; and 
so, too, was Molly Mulreany, who had lived 
cook in several families, and who boasted that 
she could even make turtle-soup; and the din- 
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ner was well cooked and well served up. At 
these station -dinners the priest usually takes 
the head of the table ; yet I have known far- 
mers, such as Tom Fagan, for instance, who 
would not give up the head of their table to the 
Bishop himself; but Morris Beaghan was not 
one of these. The task, therefore, of carving, 
or rather cutting up the beef, fell to the priest ; 
and little to be envied he was, for, if I recollect 
right, one of the supreme '^ Miseries of Human 
Life" is that of carving a round of beef with a 
short blunt knife, every one calling on you, and 
begging you to cut it thin. The latter part of 
the misery, however, the priest escaped; and 
he junked it up gloriously. Paddy Gallagher 
was there, and, as you may suppose, he verified 
all the fears of Polsh; the others were no mean 
performers; but there is no necessity for my 
describing the dinner minutely. I have already, 
in the '' Harvest Dinner," which, of course, 
you have read, in that pic-nic called the '' Irish 
Fairy Legends," described how the Irish eat 
and drink, so, ^* I pray you, have me excused." 
The dinner was over, and the jug of punch 
was just laid upon the table skreeching hot. 
Neddy had set a basketful of the potato-skins 
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out on the duughiU^ intending to throw them to 
the pigs when he had time. They caught the 
nose and the eye of the captives in the ^^donjon- 
tower," who grunted their complaints through 
the bars of the hatch that confined them, un- 
heeded by the imfeeling Neddy. At last porcine 
flesh and blood could stand it no longer; the 
big black boar made a run at the hatch, and 
tumbled it down. Forth rushed boar, and sow, 
and slip, and sucking-pig. The contents of the 
basket soon disappeared, and then, just as Mor- 
ris had predicted, they came full charge in about 
iheflure; one ran here, another ran there; one 
was kicked, another was thumped. ^' Put them 
out, you devil's-limb, you," cried the priest to 
Neddy. — " HurrishI hurrish! hurrisha muci" 
shouted Neddy, flinging a parcel of skins out 
before the door. At the well-known signal, the 
whole troop scampered away for the door, and 
one impatient devil took the straight road under 
the tables. One of these happening to have 
cross-bars under it, he got entangled in them, 
and capsized it. As ill-luck would have it, this 
was the table the jug of punch was on, which 
was clean upset into the lap of Darby Doran, 
upon his bran-new corduroy breeches, to the 
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no small consternation of the good woman that 
owned him. Up sprang Darby, swearing he 
was destroyed, and jumped about the floor, 
holding the corduroy out from his skin. The 
fall of the canopy at the banquet of Nasidienus, 
or the similar event at Guildhall, was nothing 
to the fall of the punch-jug. 

At last Darby's inexpressibles cooled, the pigs 
were once more shut up, the tables set to rights, 
and the evening was passing away pleasantly 
and happily. The priest had got about him 
Simon and Morris Beaghan; Morris Connor, 
who lived in the big house of Punchestown, 
where the ould Lord Allen (of whom I could 
tell many a queer story,) used to live, sic transit 
gloria mundi! ; Darby Doran, and a few others. 
And they were chatting comfortably of this and 
of that, of the war, of the price of wheat and 
butter, of the new road that was to be cut 
through Darby's ground, of the race at the 
Curragh between the Pandreen mare and Black- 
and- All-Black, and of various other important 
matters, — when Neddy came behind the priest, 
and jogged his shoulder. " What is it avic?" 
said the priest.—" Sir," says Neddy, with his 
best bow, " Polsh bid me or you if your reve- 
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rence would not be pleased to take a cup of tea 
afore you go?" No language could depict the 
amazement and vexation that appeared in the 
countenance of Jack Beaghan^ whose heart even 
whiskey-punch could not open^ when he heard 
these words. " Certainly, my lad," said the 
priest, getting up and following him to the room, 
while a mischievous little fellow, named Johnny 
Lennon, who had been at sea, kept egging Jack 
on to some deed of vengeance, by telling him 
of Madge Murrins's journey to Naas. 

Simon's wife had forgotten to bring spoons, 
and Polsh had none. The tea was in one conical 
bag, and the sugar in another : she stuck one in 

each side of her bosom, and extracted their con- 
tents with her fingers, and her mode of pouring 
out tea was this. I suppose, reader, you have, 
like myself, often stood gazing at a jet d^eau in 
the Temple, at Hampton Court, or elsewhere, 
and marked how the aqueous column would 
sometimes fall almost down to the level of the 
water, sometimes rise, till you would think it 
was going to out-top the trees,— -even so did 
Polsh play off her teapot : now raising it aloft, 
then lowering it to the edge of the cups ; and 
still, as she gazed on the bright brown tea- 



^ 
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column^ she called out in admiration^ ^^ Isn't 
that fine tay, Father Miley? Isn't that fine 
tay, Father Miley?" 

Tea was over, the priest and most of the 
company were gone, when Jack, followed by 
Johnny Lennon, came into the room. Jack feU 
on Folsh, who defended herself, stoutly backed 
by Simon's wife and Molly Mulreany. The 
women were too many for Jack at the tongue ; 
he lost his temper, and caught up a stick, and 
demolished the tay -tackle, as he irreverently 
termed Mrs. Beaghan's tea-equipage. Then 
came the tug of war. **' You neger ! you black 
neger you ! You vagabond, that would skin a 
flea for the hide and fat ! You dirty spalpeen, 
that has not a heart big enough to make a tar- 
paulin for the ace o hearts !" and similar ele- 
gant figiires of rhetoric, poured in a torrent 
from the lips of Mrs. Beaghan, who was with 
difficulty appeased, by every one reminding her 
that Jack ^' never was good, egg nor bird," that 
" you can't get milk fi'om a paving-stone," or 
'^ make a sUk purse out of a sow's ear," and 
such like consolatory expressions. So at last 
the storm blew over. 

So ended the station dinner. But it was near 
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proving a dear dinner to Johnny Lennon, for 
Polsh took a strong hatred to him. And, reader, 
if you like this sketch, I may next year, if I 
live, tell you how Johnny was tried before the 
great Lord Norbury, for robbing the Beaghans; 
and how Polsh swore hard against him; and 
how Johnny, though innocent, had like to be 
hanged ; with sundry other strange events. 

l'envoy. 

Go, little tale, and say, reader, beware that 
thou take not me for a picture of the general 
character and habits of Irish farmers : the 
Beaghans were sui generis, and resembled no 
others. I have been writing to exhilarate thee, 
and thereby promote thy health — for what 
saith the old saw ? " Laugh and be fat :" and 
to instruct thee in the nature of a station, and 
other things, with which, peradventure, thou 
hast been hitherto unacquainted. 



A' ::■: 
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ON A PICTURE OF HERO 
AND LEANDER. 

BY T. UOOD. 

Why, Lover, why 
Such a Water-rover ? 
Would she love thee more 
For coming half seas over ? 

Why, Lady, why 
So in love with dipping ? 
Must a lad of Greece, 
Come all over dripping ? 

Wliy, Cupid, why 
Make the passage brighter ? 
Were not any boat 
Better than a lighter ? 

Why, Maiden, why 
So intrusive standing ? 
Must thou be on the stair, 
When he's on the Inndiny ? 
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BY THE o'hARA FAMILY. 



Mr. Washington Irving has already given to 
the public a version of an American legend^ 
which, in a principal feature, bears some like- 
ness to the following transcript of a popular 
Irish one. It may^ however, be interesting to 
show this very coincidence between the descen- 
dants of a Dutch Transatlantic colony, and the 
native peasantry of Ireland, in the superstitious 
annals of both. Our tale, moreover, will be 
foimd original in all its circumstances, that 
alluded to only excepted. 

Shamus Dempsy returned a silent, plodding, 
sorrowful man, though a young one, to his 
poor home, after seeing laid in the grave his 
aged, decrepid father. The last rays of the 
setting sun were glorious, shooting through the 
folds of their pavilion of scarlet clouds; the 
last song of the thrush, chaunted from the 
bough nearest to his nest, into which, as soon 
as his vesper thanksgiving should be done, he 
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intended to hop> was gladdening; the abun- 
dant, though but half-matured, crops around 
breathed of hope for the future ; but Shamus's 
bosom lay covered with the darkness that in- 
ternal sunshine alone can illumine. The chord 
that should respond to song and melody had 
snapt in his breast; and for him the softly- 
undulating fields of light-green wheat, or the 
silken-siurfaced patches of barley, made a pro- 
mise in vain. He was poor, pennyless, fiiend- 
less, and yet groaning under responsibilities; 
worn out by past and present suffering, and 
without a consoling prospect. His fathers 
corpse had been just buried by a subscription 
among his neighbours, collected in an old glove, 
a penny or a halfpenny from each, by the most 
active of the humble community to whom his 
sad state was a subject of pity; and in the 
wretched shed, which he called ^' home," a 
young wife lay on a truss of straw, listening 
to the hungry cries of two little children, and 
awaiting her hour to become the weeping mo- 
ther of a third. And the recollection that, but 
for an act of domestic treachery experienced 
by his father and himself, both would have 
been comfortable and respectable in the worlds 

9, 
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aggravated the bitterness of the feelings in 
which Shamus contemplated his this evening's 
lot. He could himself faintly call to mind a 
time of early childhood^ when he lived with his 
parents in a roomy^ slated house^ eatings and 
sleeping^ and dressing well^ and surrounded by 
servants and workmen ; and he further remem- 
bered that a day of great affliction came^ upon 
which strange and rude persons forced their 
way into the house^ and for some cause his in- 
fant observation did not reach, father, servants, 
and workmen (his mother had just died), were 
all turned out upon the road, and doomed to 
seek the shelter of a mean roof. But his father's 
discourse, since he gained years of manhood, 
supplied Shamus with an explanation of all 
these circumstances, as follows. 

Old Dempsy had been the youngest son of a 
large farmer, who divided his lands between 
two elder children, and destined Shamus's 
father to the church, sending Mm abroad for 
education, and, during its course, supplying him 
with liberal allowances. Upon the eve of ordi- 
nation the young student returned home to 
visit his friends; was much noticed by neigh- 
bouring small gentry of each religion ; at the 
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house of one of the opposite persuasion from 
his, met a sister of the proprietor, who had a 
fortune in her own right ; abandoned his cleri- 
cal views for her smiles; eloped with her; 
married her privately; incurred thereby the 
irremoveable hostility of his own family ; but, 
after a short time, was received, along with his 
wife, by his generous brother-in-law, under 
whose guidance both became reputably settled 
in the house to which Shamus's early recollec- 
tions pointed, and where, till he was about six 
years old, he passed indeed a happy childhood. 
But a little previous to this time his mother's 
good brother died unmarried, and was suc- 
ceeded by another of her brothers, who had 
unsuccessftilly spent half his life as a lawyer in 
Dublin, and who, inheriting little of his prede- 
cessor's amiable character, soon showed him- 
self a foe to her and her husband, professedly 
on account of her marriage with a Roman 
Catholic. He did not appear to their visit, 
shortly after his arrival in their neighbourhood, 
and he never condescended to return it The 
affliction experienced by his sensitive sister, 
from this conduct, entailed upon her a prema- 
ture accouchement, in which, giving birth to a 

o S 
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lifeless babe, she very unexpectedly died. The 
event was matter of triumph, rather than of 
sorrow, to her unnatural brother. For, in the 
first place, totally unguarded against the sud- 
den result, she had died intestate ; in the next 
place, he discovered that her private marriage 
had been celebrated by a Roman Catholic 
priest, consequently could not, according to 
law, hold good ; and, again, could not give to 
her nominal husband any right to her property, 
upon which both had hitherto lived, and which 
was now the sole means of existence of Sha- 
mus's father. 

The lawyer speedily set to work upon his 
statute points, and with little difficulty suc- 
ceeded in supplying for Shamus's recollections 
a day of trouble, already noticed ; in fact, his 
father and he, now without a shilling, took re- 
fuge in a distant cabin, where, by the sweat of 
his parent's brow, as a labourer in the fields, 
the ill-fated hero of this story was scantily fed 
and clothed, until maturer years enabled him to 
relieve the old man's hand of the spade and sickle, 
and in turn labour for their common wants. 

Shamus, becoming a little prosperous in the 
world, rented a few acres adjacent to his cabin. 
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and — ^married. The increase of his fields did 
not quite keep pace with the increase of his 
cares, in the persons. of the new-comers, for 
whose well-being he was bound to provide: 
and his ray of success in life soon became 
overclouded, by the calls of the landlord, and 
the tithe-proctor. In truth, three years after 
his marriage, he received a notice, which it 
were vain to oppose, to quit both his farm and 
his cabin, and leave his few articles of furniture 
behind. 

At this juncture his father was bedridden, 
and his wife advanced in her third pregnancy. 
He put on his hat, walked to the door, fixed 
his eyes upon the ruins of an old abbey, which 
stood on the slope of an opposite lull, and 
formed his plan for present measures. By the 
next evening he had constructed a wattled 
shed, covered with rushes and leaves, against a 
gable in the interior of the ruin. Clearing away 
the nettles and other rank weeds, enclosed by 
his new house, he discovered a long slab on 
which was carved a cross, and letters illegible 
to his eye, and this he made his hearth-stone. 
To furnish the abode, he fetched two large 
stones, as seats for his wife and himself, shook 
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straw in either corner^ and laid in a bundle of 
twigs. Then he went to the cabin that was 
no longer his^ sent on his wife and two chil« 
dren to the abbey^ followed with his father on 
his back^ and laid him upon one of the straw 
couches. Two days afterwards the old man 
was a corse^ and from his pauper-fimeral we 
now see Shamus returning^ and to such a home 
does he bend his heavy steps. 

If to know that the enemy of his father and 
mother did not thrive upon the spoils of his 
oppression^ could have yielded Shamus any 
consolation in his lot^ he had long ago become 
aware of circumstances calculated to give this 
negative comfort. His maternal uncle enjoyed^ 
indeed^ his newly acquired property, only a few 
years after it came into his possession. Partly 
on account of his cruelty to his relations, partly 
from a meanness and vulgarity of character, 
which soon displayed itself in his novel situation, 
and which, it was believed, had previously kept 
him in the lowest walks of his profession as a 
Dublin Attorney, he found himself neglected 
and ahunned by the gentry in his neighbour* 
hood. To grow richer than any who thus in- 
sulted him, to blazon abroad reports of his 
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wealthy and to watch opportunities of using it 
to their injury, became the means of revenge 
adopted by the parvenu. His legitimate income 
not promising a rapid accomplishment of this 
plan, he ventured, using precautions that seem- 
ingly set suspicion at defiance, to engage in 
smuggling adventures on a large scale, for 
which his proximity to the coast afforded the 
local opportunity. Notwithstanding all his pet- 
tyfogging cleverness, the ex-attorney was de- 
tected, however, in his illegal traffic, and fined 
to an amount which swept away half his real 
property. Driven to desperation by the pub- 
licity of his failure, as well as by the failure 
itself, he tried another grand effort to retrieve 
his fortune ; was again surprised by the revenue 
officers; in a personal struggle with them^ at 
the head of his band, killed one of their body ; 
immediately absconded from Ireland; for the 
last twenty years had not been authentically 
heard of; but, it was believed, lived under an 
assumed name ih London, deriving an obscure 
existence from some mean pursuit, of which 
the very nature enabled him to gratify propen- 
sities to drunkenness and other vices, learned 
during his first career in life. 
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All this Shamus knew^ though only from 
port^ inasmuch as his imcle had exiled himself 
while he was yet a child^ and without pre« 
Tiously having become known to the eyes of the 
nephew he had so much injured. But if Shamus 
occasionally drew a bitter and almost savage 
gratification from the downfal of his inhuman 
persecutor^ no recurrence to the past could al- 
leviate the misery of his present situation. He 
passed under one of the capacious open arches 
of the old abbey^ and then entered his squalid 
shed^ reared against its wall^ his heart as shat- 
tered and as trodden down as the ruins around 
him. No words of greeting ensued between 
him and his equally hopeless wife^ as she sat on 
the straw of her bed rocking to sleep^ with 
feeble and mournful cries^ her youngest infant. 
He silently lighted a fire of withered twigs on 
his ready frimished hearth-stone; put to roast 
among their embers a few potatoes which he 
had begged during the day; divided them be- 
tween her and her crying children; and as the 
moon^ risen high in the heavens^ warned him 
that night asserted her fiill empire over the de- 
parted day^ Shamus sank down upon the couch 
from which his father's mortal remains had 
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lately been bome^ supperless himself^ and din- 
nerless too^ but not hungry; at least not con- 
scious^ or recollecting that he was. 

His wife and little ones soon slept soundly^ 
but Shamus lay for hours as inaccessible to na- 
ture's claims for sleep as for food. From where 
he lay he could see, through the open front of 
his shed, out into the ruins abroad ; and after 
much abstraction in his own thoughts, the 
silence, the extent, and the peculiar desolation 
of the scene, almost spiritualized by the magic 
effect of alternate moonshine and darkness, of 
objects and of their parts, at last diverted his 
mind, though not to relieve it. He remembered 
distinctly, for the first time, where he was ; an 
intruder among the dwellings of the dead; he 
called to mind, too, that the present was their 
hour for revealing themselves among the remote 
loneliness and obscurity of their crumbling and 
intricate abode; and, as his eye fijced upon a 
distant stream of cold light, or of blank shadow, 
either the waving of some feathery scion from 
the walls, or the flitting of some night bird over 
the roofless aisle, made motion which went and 
came during the instant of his alarmed start, 
or else some disembodied sleeper around had 
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challenged and evaded his vision^ so rapidly as 
to baffle even the accompaniment of thought. 
Shamus would, however, recur, during these 
entrancing aberrations, to his more real causes 
for terror; and he knew not, and to this day 
cannot distinctly tell, whether he waked or 
slept, still agitated by the influence of both, 
when a new circumstance absorbed his atten- 
tion. The moon struck full, under his propped 
roof, upon the carved slab he had appropriated 
as a hearth-stone, and turning his eye to the 
spot, he saw the semblance of a man advanced 
in years, though not very old, standing motion- 
less, and very steadfastly regarding him; the 
still face of the figure shone like marble in the 
night-beam, without giving any idea of the so- 
lidity of that material; the long and deep sha- 
dows thrown by the forehead over the eyes, left 
those usually expressive features vague and 
uncertain; upon the head was a close-fitting 
black cap, the dress was a loose-sleeved, plaited 
garment of white, descending to the ground, 
and faced and otherwise chequered with black, 
and girded round the loins; exactly the costume 
which Shamus had often studied in a little 
framed and glazed print, hung up in the sacristy 
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of the humble chapel recently built in the 
neighbourhood of the ruin^ by a few descendants 
of the great religious fraternity to whom, in its 
day of pride, the abbey had belonged. As he 
retiuned very inquisitively, though, as he avers, 
not now in alarm, the fixed gaze of his mid- 
night visitor, a voice reached him, and he heard 
these strange words: 

" Shamus Dempsy, go to London Bridge, 
and you will be a rich man." 

<' Murther! how, yoiu* Reverence?" cried 
Shamus, jumping up from his straw, but the 
figure was gone; and stumbling among the 
black embers on the remarkable place where it 
had stood, he fell prostrate, experiencing a 
change of sensation, and of observance of ob- 
jects around, which might be explained by sup- 
posing a transition from a sleeping to a waking 
state of mind. 

The rest of the night he slept little, thinking 
of the advice he had received, and of the mys- 
terious personage who gave it. But he resolved 
to say nothing about his vision, particularly to 
his wife, lest, in her present state of health, the 
fiightfiil story might distress her; and as to his 
own conduct respecting it, he determined to be 
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guided by the future^ — ^m fact^ he would wait 
to see if his counsellor came again. And he did 
come again^ appearing in the same spot at the 
same hour of the nighty and wearing the same 
dress^ though not the same expression of fea- 
ture: for the shadowy brows now slightly 
frowned^ and a little severity mingled with the 
former steadfastness of look. 

'^ Shamus Dempsy, why have you not gone 
to London Bridge^ and your wife so near the 
time when she will want what you are to get 
by going there? Remember^ this is my second 
warning." 

'^ Musha^ your Reverence^ an' what am I to 
do on Lunnon Bridge?" 

Again he arose to approach the figure; again 
it eluded him; again a change occurred in the 
quality of the interest with which he regarded 
the admonition of his visitor; and again he 
passed a day of doubt as to the propriety of un- 
dertaking what seemed to him little less than a 
journey to the world's end, without a penny in 
his pocket, and upon the eve of his wife's ac- 
couchement, merely in obedience to a recom- 
mendation which, according to his creed, was 
not yet sufficiently strongly given, even were it 
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under any circumstances to be adopted. For 
Shamus had often heard^ and firmly believed^ 
that a dream or a vision, instructing one Low 
to procure riches, ought to be experienced three 
times before it became entitled to attention. 

He lay down, however, half hoping that his 
vision might thus recommend itself to his 
notice: it did so. 

'* Shamus Dempsy," said the figure, looking 
more angry than ever, " you have not yet gone 
to London Bridge, although I hear your wife 
crying out to bid you go. And, remember, this 
is my third warning." 

*^ Why, then, tuntiber-an-ouns, your Reve- 
rence, just stop and tell me " 

Ere he could utter another word the holy 
visitant disappeared, in a real passion at Sha- 
mus's qualified curse; and, at the same moment, 
his confused senses recognized the voice of his 
wife, sending up firom her straw pallet the cries 
that betoken a destined mother's travail. Ex- 
changing a few words with her, he hurried 
away, professedly to call up, at her cabin win- 
dow, an old crone who sometimes attended the 
very poorest women in Nance Dempsy's si- 
tuation. 

p 2 
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'^ Hurry to her, Noreen, a-cuishla, and do 
the best it's the will of God to let you do. And 

tell her from me, Noreen, " he stopped, 

drawing in his lip, and clutching his cudgel hard. 

" Shamus, what ails you, avich?" asked old 
Noreen, *' what ails you, to make the tears run 
down in the grey o' the morning?" 

'^ Tell her from me," continued Shamus, 
^' that it's from the bottom o* the heart I'll pray, 
morning and evening, and fresh and fasting, 
maybe, to give her a good time of it; and to 
shew her a face on the poor child that's coming, 
likelier than the two that God sent afore it; 
and that I'll be thinking of pecturin' it to my 
own mind, though I'll never see it far away." 

*' Musha, Shamus, what are you speaking 
of?" 

" No matter, Noreen, only God be wid you, 
and wid her, and wid the weenocks; and tell 
her what I bid you. And more be token, tell 
her that poor Shamus quits her in her trouble, 
with more love from the heart out, than he had 
for her the first day they come together; and 
'ill come back to her, at any rate, sooner or 
later, richer or poorer, or as bare as he went — 
and maybe not so bare either — only God knows. 
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And so the top o* the morning to you, Noreen, 
and don't let her want the mouthftil of praties 
while I'm on my travels; for this," added Sha- 
mus, as he bounded off, to the consternation of 
old Noreen, — " this is the very morning, and 
the very minute that, if I mind the dhrame at 
all at all, I ought to mind it; — ^ay, without ever 
turning back to get a look from her, that 'ud 
kill the heart in my body entirely." 

Without much previous knowledge of the 
road he was to take, Shamus walked and 
begged his way along the coast to the town 
where he might hope to embark for England. 
Here the captain of a merchantman agreed to 
let him work his passage to Bristol, whence he 
again walked and begged into London. 

Without taking rest or food Shamus pro- 
ceeded to London Bridge, often put out of his 
course by wrong directions, and as often by 
forgetting or misconceiving true ones. It was 
with old London Bridge that Shamus had to do 
— (not the old one about to be pulled down, 
but its more reverend predecessor,) which, at 
that time, was lined at either side by quaintly- 
fashioned houses, mostly occupied by shop- 
keepers, so that the space between presented^ 
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perhaps^ the greatest thoroughfare then known 
in the Queen of Cities. And at about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, barefooted, ragged, 
fevered, and agitated, Shamus mingled with the 
turbid human stream, that roared and chafed 
over the as restless and as evanescent stream 
which buffetted the arches of old London 
Bridge. In a situation so novel to him, so 
much more Extraordinary in the reality than 
his anticipation could have fancied, the poor 
and friendless stranger felt overwhelmed. A 
sense of forlomness, of insignificance, and of 
terror, seized upon his faculties. From the 
stare, or the sneers, or the jostles of the iron- 
nerved crowd, he shrank with glances of wild 
timidity, and with a heart as wildly timid as 
were his looks. For some time he stood or stag- 
gered about, unable to collect his thoughts, or 
to bring to mind what was his business there. 
But when Shamus became able to refer to the 
motive of his pauper journey, from his native 
solitudes into the thick of such a scene, it was 
no wonder that the zeal of superstition totally 
subsided amid the astounding truths he wit- 
nessed. In fact, the bewildered simpleton now 
regarded his dream as the merest chimera; and 
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hastily escaping from the thoroughfare^ sought 
out some wretched place of repose suited to 
his wretched condition^ and there wept himself 
asleep^ in self accusations at the thought of 
poor Nance at home, and in utter despair of 
all his future prospects. 

• At daybreak the next morning he awoke, a 
little less agitated, but still with no hope. He 
was able, however, to resolve upon the best 
course of conduct now left open to him ; and 
he arranged immediately to retrace his steps to 
Ireland, as soon as he should have begged suf- 
ficient alms to speed him a mile on the road. 
With this intent he hastily issued forth, prefer- 
ring to challenge the notice of chance passen- 
gers, even at the early hour of dawn, than to 
venture again, in the middle of the day, amongst 
the dreaded crowds of the vast city. Very few, 
indeed, were the passers-by whom Shamus met 
during his straggling and stealthy walk through 
the streets, and those of a description little able 
or willing to afford a halfjpenny to his humbled, 
whining suit, and to his spasmed lip and watery 
eye. In what direction he went Shamus did 
not know ; but, at last, he found himself entering *. 
upon the scene of his yesterday's terror. Now, 
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however^ it presented nothing to renew its for- 
mer impression. The shops at the sides of the 
bridge were closed^ and the occasional strag- 
glers of either sex who came along inspired 
Shamus^ little as he knew of a great city^ with 
aversion rather than with dread; and^ in the 
quietnessand security of his presen t position^ Sha- 
mus was both courageous and weak enough again 
to summon up his dream : ^' Come^" he said^ 
" since I am on Lunnon Bridge^ I '11 walk over 
every stone of id, and see what good that will do." 
He valiantly gained the far end. Here one 
house, of all that stood upon the bridge, began 
to be opened : it was a public-house, and, by a 
sidelong glance as he passed, Shamus thought 
that, in the person of a red-cheeked, red-nosed, 
sunk-eyed, elderly man, who took down the 
window-shutters, he recognised the proprietor. 
This person looked at Shamus, in return, with 
peculiar scrutiny. The wanderer liked neither 
bis regards nor the expression of his counte- 
nance, and quickened his steps onward until he 
cleared the bridge. " But I *11 walk it over at 
the other side, now," he bethought, after al- 
lowing the publican time to finish opening his 
house, and retire out of vieif . 
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But repassing the house^ the man still appear- 
ed^ leaning against his door-jamb^ and as if wait- 
ing for Shamus's return, whom, upon this second 
occasion, he eyed more attentively than before. 

" Sorrow's in him," thought Shamus; "have 
I two heads on me, that 1 'm such a sight to 
him ? But who cares about his pair of ferret- 
eyes ? I '11 trudge down the middle stone of it, 
at any rate." And accordingly he again walked 
towards the public-house, keeping the middle 
of the bridge. 

^^ Good-morrow, friend," said the publican, 
as Shamus a third tinie passed his door. '^ Ser- 
vant kindly. Sir," answered Shamus, respect- 
fully pulling down the brim of his hat, and 
increasing his pace. 

" An early hour you choose for a morning 
walk," continued his new acquaintance. 

"Brave and early, faix. Sir," said Shamus, 
still hurrying off. 

" Stop a bit," resumed the publican. Shamus 
stood still. " I see you're a countryman of 
mine — an Irishman ; I 'd know one of you at a 
look, though I 'm a long time out of the coun- 
try. And you're not very well off on London 
Bridge this morning, either." 
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'^ No, indeed. Sir/' replied Shamus, begin- 
ning to doubt his skill in physiognomy, at the 
stranger's kind address ; ^^ but as badly off as 
a body 'd wish to be." 

'^ Come over to look for the work ?" 

" Nien, Sir ; but come out tiiis morning to 
beg a ha'penny, to send me a bit of the road 
home." 

^* Well, here 'a a s3ver sixpence without ask- 
ing ; and you 'd better sit on the bench by the 
door here, and eat a crust and a cut of cheese, 
and drink a drop of good ale, to break your 
fast." 

With proiuse thanks, Shamus accepted this 
kind invitation; blaming himself at heart for 
having allowed his opinion of the charitable 
publican to be guided by the expression of the 
man's features. ^^ Handsome is that handsome 
does," was Shamus's self-correcting reflection. 

While eating his bread and cheese, and drink- 
ing his strong ale, they conversed freely toge- 
ther, and Shamus's heart opened more and 
more to his benefactor. The publican repeat- 
edly asked him what had brought him to Lon- 
don: and though- — ^half out of prudence, and 
half out of shame — ^the dreamer at first evaded 
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the question^ he felt it at last impossible to refuse 
a candid answer to his generous friend. ^* W^y^i 
then. Sir, only I am such a big fool for telling 
it to you, it's what brought me to Lunnon 
Bridge was a quare dhrame I had at home in 
Ireland, that tould me just to come here, and 
I'd find a pot of gould:" for such was the in-, 
terpretation given by Shamus to the vague 
admonition of his visionary counsellor. 

His companion burst into a loud laugh, saying 
after it, " Pho, pho, man, don't be so silly as 
to put faith in nonsensical dreams of that kind. 
Many a one like it I have had, if I would bo- 
ther my head with them. Why, within the 
last ten days, while you were dreaming of 
finding a pot of gold on London Bridge, I was 
dreaming of finding a pot of gold in Ireland." 

*' Murther, and were you. Sir ? " asked Sha- 
mus, laying down his empty pint. 

^^ Ay, indeed ; night after night, an old fiiar, 
with a pale face, and dressed all in white and 
black, and a black skulUcap on his head, came 
to me in a dream, and bid me go to Ireland, to 
a certam spot, in a certain county that I know 
very well, and under the slab of his tomb, that 
has a cross and some old Romish letters on it, 
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in an old abbey I often saw before now^ I 'd 
find a treasure that would make me a rich man 
all the days of my life." 

'^ Musha^ Sir/' asked Shamus^ scarce able 
prudently to control his agitation^ ^^ and did he 
tell you that the treasure lay buried there ever 
80 long under the open sky and the ould walls?" 

^^ No ; but he told me I was to find the slab 
covered in by a shed^ that a poor man had 
lately built inside the abbey for himself and his 
femily." 

'^ Whoo, by the powers!" shouted Shamus^ 
at last thrown off his guard by the surpassing 
joy derived firom this intelligence, as well as by 
the effects of the ale ; and, at the same time, 
he jumped up, cutting a caper with his legs, 
and flourishing his shilelagh. 

'^ Why, what's the matter with you?" asked 
his friend, glancing at him a frowning and mis- 
giving look. 

'^ We ax pardon. Sir." Shamus rallied his 
prudence. " An' sure, sorrow a thing is the 
matter wid me, only the drop, I believe, made 
me do it, as it ever and always does, good luck 
to it for the same. An' isn't what we were 
speaking about the biggest raumaush under the 
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sun. Sir? Only it's the laste bit in the world 
quare to me, how you 'd have the dhrame about 
your own country, that you didn't see for so 
many years. Sir — ^for twenty long years, I think 
you said. Sir ? " Shamus had now a new object 
in putting his sly question. 

^f If I said so, I forgot," answered the publi- 
can, his suspicions of Shamus at an end ; '^ but 
it is about twenty years, indeed, since I left 
Ireland." 

'^ And by your speech. Sir, and your dacency, 
I'll engage you were in a good way in the poor 
place, afore you left ?" 

" You guess correctly, friend. (The publi- 
can gave way to vanity.) Before misfortune 
came over me, I possessed, along with many a 
good hundred acres besides, the very ground 
that the old ruin I saw, in the foolish dream I 
told you, stands upon." 

^^ An' so did my curse-o'God-uncle," thought 
Shamus, his heart's blood beginning to boil, 
though, with a great effort, he kept himself 
seemingly cool. '^ And this is the man foment 
me, if he answers another word I'll ax him. — 
Faix, Sir, and sure that makes your dhrame 
quarer than ever ; and the ground the owW^ 
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abbey is on. Sir, and the good acres round it, 
did you say they lay somewhere in the poor 
country myself came from ?" 

''What country is that, friend?" demanded 
the publican again, with a studious frown. 

" The ould county Monaghan, sure. Sir," re- 
plied Shamus, very deliberately. 

" No, but the county of Clare," answered 
his companion. 

'' Was it ?" screamed Shamus, again spring- 
ing up ; and the cherished hatred of twenty 
years imprudently bursting out, his uncle lay 
stretched at his feet, after a renewed flourish of 
his cudgel. " And do you know who you are 
telling it to this morning ? Did you ever hear 
that the sister you kilt left a bit of a gossoon be- 
hind her, that one day or other might overhear 
you ? Aye," he continued, keeping down the 
struggling man, '' it w poor Shamus Dempsy 
that's kneeling by you; aye — and that has 
more to tell you. The shed built over the ould 
friar's tombstone was built by the hands you 
feel on your throttle, and that tombstone 
is his hearthstone: and " continued Sha- 
mus, beginning to bind the prostrate man with 
alrope, snatched from the bench near them — 
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^' while you lie here a while, an' no one to help 
you, in the cool of the morning, I'll just take a 
start of you on the road home, to lift the flag 
and get the treasure — and follow me, if you 
dare I You know there 's good money bid 
for your head in Ireland — so here goes ! Yes, 
faith, and wid this — this to help me on the 
way !" He snatched up a heavy purse, which 
had fallen from his uncle's pocket in the strug- 
gle. " And, sure, there *s neither hurt nor 
harm in getting back a little of a body's own 
from you; a bright good morning, uncle, dear!" 

Shamus dragged his manacled relative into 
the shop, quickly shut to and locked the door, 
flung the key over the house into the Thames, 
and the next instant was running at headlong 
speed. 

He was not so deficient in the calculations 
of common sense, as to think himself yet out of 
his uncle's power. It appeared, indeed, pretty 
certain, that neither for the violence done to his 
person, nor for the purse appropriated by his 
nephew, the outlawed murderer would raise a 
hue and cry after one, who, aware of his iden- 
tity, could deliver him up to the laws of his 
country. But Shamus felt certain that it would 
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be a race^ between him and his uncle> for the 
treasure that lay under the friar's tombstone :-— 
his simple nature supplied no stronger motive 
for a pursuit^ on the part of a man whose life 
now lay in the breath of his mouth* Full of 
his own conviction, however, Shamus saw he 
had not a moment to lose, until the roof of his 
shed in the old abbey again sheltered him. So, 
freely making use of his uncle's guineas, he 
purchased a strong horse in the outskirts of 
London, and to the surprize, if not under the 
heavy suspicions of the vender, set off at a gal- 
lop upon the road by which he had, the day 
before, gained the great metropolis. 

A ship was ready to sail at Bristol for Ire- 
land ; but, to Shamus's discomfiture, she waited 
for a wind. He got aboard, however, and in 
the darksome and squalid hold often knelt 
down, and with clasped hands, and panting 
breast, petitioned heaven for a favourable 
breeze. But from morning until evening the 
wind remained as he had found it, and Shamus 
despaired. His uncle, meantime, might have 
reached some other port, and embarked for 
their country. In the depth of his anguish he 
heard a brisk bustle upon deck, clambered up 
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to investigate its cause^ and found the ship's 
sails already half unftirled to a breeze that pro- 
mised to bear him to his native shores by the 
next morning. The last light of day yet lin- 
gered in the heavens : he glanced^ now under 
weigh, to the quay of Bristol. A group^ who 
had been watching the departure of the vessel^ 
turned round to note the approach to them of a 
man, who ran furiously towards the place 
where they stood, pointing after her, and evi- 
dently speaking with vehemence, although no 
words reached Shamus's ear. Neither was his 
eye sure of this person's features, but his heart 
read them distinctly. A boat shot from the 
quay; the man stood up in it, and its rowers 
made a signal. 

Shamus stepped to the gangway, as if pre- 
paring to hurl his pursuer into the sea. • The 
Captain took a speaking-trumpet, and, inform- 
ing the boat that he could not stop an instant^ 
advised her to wait for another merchantman, 
which would sail in an hour. And, during and 
after his speech, his vessel ploughed cheerily 
on, making as much way as she was adapted 
to accomplish. ^ 

Shamus's bosom felt lightened of its imme- 
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diate terror^ but not freed of apprehension for 
the future. The ship that was to sail in an 
hour haunted his thoughts: he did not leave 
the deck^ and, although the night proved very 
dark^ his anxious eyes were never turned from 
the £nglish coast. Unusual fatigue and want of 
sleep now and then overpowered him, and his 
senses swam in a wild and snatching slumber ; 
but from this he would start, crying out and 
clinging to the cordage, as the feverish dream 
of an instant presented him with the swelling 
canvas of a fast-sailing ship, which came sud- 
denly bursting through the gloom of nudnight, 
alongside of his own. Morning dawned really 
to unveil to him the object of his fears, follow- 
ing almost in the wake of her rival. He glanced 
in the opposite direction, and beheld the shores 
of Ireland; in another^iour jumped upon them; 
but his enemy's face watched him from the deck 
of tjie companion vessel, now not more than a 
few ifopes' lengths distant. 

Shamus mounted a second good horse, and 
spurred towards home. Often did he look back, 
but without seeing any cause for increased 
alarm. As^yet, however, the road had beert 
level and winding, and, therefore, could not 
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allow him to span much of it at a glance. After 
noon, it ascended a high and lengthened hill, 
surrounded by wastes of bog. As he gained 
the summit of this hill, and again looked back, 
a horseman appeared, sweeping to its foot. 
Shamus galloped at fiill speed down the now 
quickly-falling road ; then along its level conti- 
i^ation for about a mile ; and then up another 
eminence, more lengthened, though not so steep 
as the former ; and from it still he looked back, 
and caught the figure of the horseman breaking 
over the line of the hill he had passed. For 
hours such was the character of the chace; 
until the road narrowed, and began to wind 
amid an uncultivated and uninhabited mountain 
wilderness. Here Shamus's horse tripped and 
fell; the rider, little injured, assisted him to his 
legs, and, with lash and spur, re-urged him to 
pursue his course. The animal went forward 
in a last effort, and, for still another span of time, 
well befriended his master. A rocky valley, 
through which both had befen galloping, now 
opened at its fiirther end, presenting to Sha- 
mus's eye, in the distance, the sloping ground, 
and the ruin which, with its mouldering walls, 
encircled his poor home ; and the setting sun 
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streamed golden rays through the windows and 
rents of the old abbey. 

The fugitive gave a weak cry of joy, and 
lashed his beast again. The cry seemed to be 
answered by a shout ; and a second time, after 
a wild plunge, the horse fell, now throwing 
Shamus off with a force that left him stunned. 
And yet he heard the hoofs of another horse 
come thundering down the rocky way; and, 
while he made a faint effort to rise on his hands, 
and look at his pursuer, the horse and horseman 
were very near, and the voice of his uncle cried 
^' Stand," at the same time that the speaker 
fired a pistol, of which the ball struck a stone 
at Shamus's foot. The next moment his uncle, 
having left his saddle, stood over him, present- 
ing a second pistol, and spoke in a low but dis- 
tinct voice. 

'^ Spawn of a beggar ! This is not merely 
for the chance of riches given by our dreams; 
though it seems, in the teeth of all I ever 
thought, that the Devil tells truth at last No, 
nor it is not quite for the blow; but it is to 
close the lips that, with a single word, can kill 
me. You die, to let me live ! " 

^^ Help!" — aspirated Kiamus's heart, turning 
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itself to Heaven — '^ help me, but now, not for 
the sake of the gould either — ^but for the sake 
of them that will be left on the wide world 
without me — ^for them help me great God!" 

Hitherto his weakness and confusion had left 
him passive. Before his uncle spoke the last 
words, his silent prayer was offered, and Sha- 
mus had jumped upon his assassin. They strug- 
gled, and dragged each other down. Shamus 
felt the muzzle of the pistol at his breast; heard 
it snap — but only snap; he seized and mastered 
it, and once more his uncle was at the mercy of 
his nephew. Shamus's hand was raised to deal 
a deadly blow ; but he checked himself, and ad- 
dressed the almost senseless ears of his captive. 

'^ No ; you 're my mother's blood, and a son 
of hers will never draw it from your heart ; but 
I can make sure of you again, — stop a bit." 
He ran to his own prostrate horse, took off its 
bridle and its saddle-girth, and with both se- 
cured his uncle's limbs, beyond all possibility of 
the struggler being able to escape from their 
control. 

f^ There," resumed Shamus, ^' lie there till 
we have time to send an ould friend to see you, 
that, I *11 go bail, will take as good care of your 
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four bones as I ever did^ my life long. And do 
you know where I 'm going now ? You tould 
me^ on Lunnon Bridge^ that you knew that at 
least," — (pointing to the abbey,) — '^ ay, and 
the quare ould Romish hearthstone that 's to be 
found in it. And so, look at this, uncle, honey," 
—(he vaulted upon his relation's horse,) " I 'm 
just goin' to lift it off o' the barrel-pot full of 
good ould gould, and you have only to cry 
halves, and you '11 get it as sure as the Devil is 
in the town you came from." 

Nance Dempsy was nursing her new-bom 
babe, sitting up in her straw, and doing very 
well after her late illness, when old Noreen 
tottered in from the front of the ruin, to tell her 
that '^ the body they were just speaking about 
was driving up the hill, mad, like as if 'twas 
his own sperit in great trouble;" and the lis- 
tener had not recovered from her surprise, when 
Shamus ran into the shed, flung himself, kneel- 
ing, by her side, caught her in his arms, then 
seized her infant, covered it with kisses, and 
then, roughly throwing it into her lap, turned 
to the fire-place, raised one of the rocky seats 
lying near it, poised the ponderous mass over 
the hearth-stone, and shivered into pieces, with 
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one crash, that solid barrier between him and 
his visionary world of wealth. 

'^ It 's cracked he is, out an' out, of a cer- 
tainty," said Nance, looking terrified at her 
husband. 

^' Nothing else I am ! " shouted Shamus, after 
groping under the broken slab ; '^ An', for a 
token, get along with yourself out of this, ould 
gran!" He started up, and seized her by the 
shoulder: Noreen remonstrated; he stooped for 
a stone ; she ran ; he pursued her to the arches 
of the ruin; she stopped half way down the 
descent; he pelted her with clods to the bottom, 
and along a good piece of her road home- 
ward; and then, dancing back into his wife's 
presenc e 

'^ Now, Nance,*' he cried, '^ now that we're 
by ourselves, what noise is this like !" 

'^ And he took out han'fuls after han'fuls of 
the ould gould afore her face, my dear," added 
the original narrator of this story; ^^an' after 
the gangers, and their crony, ould Nick, ran 
off wid the uncle of him, Nance and he, and 
the childer, lived together in their father's and 
mother's house, and if they didn't live and die 
happy, I wish that you and I may." 
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S O N G. 



BY RICHARD 1 10 WITT, 



Thou art lovelier than the coming 

Of the fairest flowers of spring. 
When the wild-bee wanders humming 

Like a blessed fairy thing : 
Thou art lovelier than the breaking 

Of orient crimson'd mom. 
When the gentlest winds are shaking 

The dew-drops from the thorn. 

I have seen the wild-flowers springing 

In wood, and field, and glen. 
Where a thousand birds were singing. 

And my thoughts were of thee then ; 
For there 's nothing gladsome round mcj 

Or beautiful to see. 
Since thy beauty's spell has bound me. 

But is eloquent of thee. 
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A MAY-DAY. 



BY T. HOOD. 



I know not what idle schemer or mad wag 
put such a folly into the head of my Lady 
Rasherly^ but she resolved to celebrate a May- 
day after the old fashion^ and convert Porking- 
ton Park — ^her Hampshire Leasowes — ^into a new 
Arcadia. Such revivals have always come to a 
bad end: the Golden Age is not to be regilt; 
Pastoral is gone out^ and Pan extinct — Fans 
will not last for ever. 

But Lady Rasherly's fete was fixed. A large 
order was sent to Ingram^ of rustic celebrity, 
for nubbly so&s and crooked chairs; a letter 
was dispatched to the Manager of the P h 
Theatre^ begging a loan from the dramatic 
wardrobe; and old Jenkins^ the steward^ was 
sent through the village to assemble as many^ 
male and female^ of the barn-door kind^ as he 
could muster. Happy for the Lady, had her 
Hampshire peasantry been more pig-headed 
and hoggishly untractable, like the sta\)l^ ^xCv- 

R 
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mal of the county : but the time came and the 
tenants. Happy for her, had the goodnatured 
manager excused hhnself^ with a plea that the 
CQttage-hats and blue boddices^ and russet skirts^ 
were bespoke, for that very nighty by Rosina 
and her villagers. But the day came, and the 
dresses. I am told that old Jenkins and his 
helpmate had a world of trouble in the distri- 
bution of the borrowed plumes : this maiden 
turning up a pug-nose, still pugger, at a faded 
boddice ; that damsel thrusting out a pair of 
original pouting lips, still more spout-like, at a 
rusty ribbon; carrotty Celias wanted more roses 
in their hair, and dumpy Delias more flounces 
in their petticoats. There is a natural tact, 
however, in womankind as to matters of dress, 
that made them look tolerably when all was 
done: but pray except from this praise the 
gardener's daughter, Dolly Blossom, — a bom 
sloven, with her horticultural hose, which she 
had pruned so often at top to graft at bottom, 
that, from long stockings, they had dwindled 
into short socks ; and it seemed as if, by a simi- 
lar process, she had coaxed her natural calves 
into her ankles. The men were less fortunate in 
their toilette : they looked slack in their tights. 
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and tight in their slacks ; to say nothing of 
Johnny Giles, who was so tight all over, that 
he looked as if he had stolen his clothes, and 
the clothes, turning King's evidence, were going 
to '^ split upon him." 

In the meantime, the retainers at the Park 
had not been idle. The old mast was taken 
down from the old bam, and, stripped of its 
weathercock, did duty as a May-pole. The 
trees and shrubs were hung with artificial gar- 
lands ; and a large marquee made an agreeable 
contrast, in canvas, with the long lawn. An 
extempore wooden arbour had likewise been 
erected for the May Queen ; and here stood my 
Lady Rash^rly with her daughters : my Lady, 
with a full moon face and a half moon tiara, 
was Diana; the young ladies represented her 
Nymphs, and they had all bows and arrows, 
Spanish hats and feathers, Lincoln green spen- 
sers and slashed sleeves, — the uniform of the 
Porkington Archery. There were, moreover, 
six younger young ladies — a loan from the pa- 
rish school — who were to be the immediate 
attendants on her Sylvan Majesty, and, as they 
expressed it in their own simple Doric, " to shy 
flowers at her fut!" 
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And now the nymphs and swains began to 
assemble: Damon and Phillis^ Strephon and 
Amaryllis — a nomenclature not a little puzzling 
to the performers, for Delia answered to Damon^ 
and Chloe instead of Colin, — 

" .Vnd, though I called another, Abra came." 

But I must treat you with a few personalities. 
Damon was one Darius Dobbs. He was en- 
trusted with a fine tinsel crook and half-a-dozen 
sheep, which he was puzzled to keep, by hook 
or by crook, to the lawn ; for Corydon, his fel- 
low shepherd, had quietly hung up his pastoral 
emblem, and walked off to the sign of the Rose 
and Crown. Poor Damon ! there he sat, look- 
ing the very original of Phillips's line, — 

•' Ah, silly 1, more silly than my sheep!" 

And, to add to his perplexity, he could not help 
seeing and hearing Mary Jenks, his own sweet- 
heart, who, having no lambs to keep, was romp- 
ing where she would, and treating whom she 
would with a kindness by no means sneaking. 
Poor Darius Dobbs ! 

Gregory Giles was Colin ; and he was sadly 
hampered with ^^ two hands out of employ;" 
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for, after feeling up his back and down his bo- 
som, and about his hips, he had discovered that, 
to save time and trouble, his stage-clothes had 
been made without pockets. But 

'* Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do ; " 

and, accordingly, he soon set Colin's fingers to 
work so busily, that they twiddled off all the 
buttons from his borrowed jacket. 

Strephon was nothing particular, only a sky- 
blue body on a pair of chocolate-coloured legs. 
But Lubin was a jewel ! He had formerly been 
a private in the Baconfield Yeomanry, and, 
therefore, thought proper to surmount his pas- 
toral uniform with a cavalry cap! Such an 
incongruity was not to be overlooked. Old 
Jenkins remonstrated, but Lubin was obstinate; 
the steward persisted, and the other replied 
with a ^^ positive negative ; " and, in the end, 
Lubin went off in a huff to the Rose and 
Crown. 

The force of two bad examples was too much 
for the virtue of Darius Dobbs : he threw away 
his crook, left his sheep to anybody, and ran off 
to the alehouse, and, what was worse, Colin 
was sent after him, and never came back ! 
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The chief of the faithful shepherds^ who now 
remained at the park, was Hobbinol — one 
Josias Strong, a notorious glutton, who had 
won sundry wagers by devouring a leg of mut- 
ton and trimmings at a sitting. He was a big 
lubberly fellow, that had been bom great, and 
had achieved greatness, but had not greatness 
thrust upon him. It was as much as he could 
do to keep his trowsers, — for he was at once 
clown and pantaloon, — down to the knee, and 
more than he could do to keep them up to the 
waist ; and, to crown all, having rashly squat- 
ted down on the lawn, the juicy herbage had 
left a stain behind, on his calimancoes, that still 
occupies the " greenest spot" m the memoirs of 
Baconfield. 

There were some half-dozen of other rustics 
to the same pattern, but the fancy of my Lady 
Rasherly did not confine itself to the huma- 
nities. Old Joe Bradley, the blacksmith, was 
Pan; and truly he made a respectable satyr 
enough, for he came half drunk, and was roughs 
gruff, tawny and brawny, and bow-legged, and 
hadn't been shaved for a month. His cue was 
to walk about in buckskins, leading his own 
Billy-goat, and he was followed up and down 
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by his sister, Patty, whom the wags called 
Patty Pan, 

The other Deity was also a wet one — ^a triton 
amongst mythologists, but Timothy Gubbins 
with his familiars, — the acknowledged dolt of the 
village, and remarkable for his weekly slumbers 
in the parish church. It had been ascertained 
that he could neither pipe, nor sing, nor dance, 
nor even keep sheep, so he was stuck with an 
urn under his arm, and a rush crown, as the 
God of the fish pond, — a task, simple as it was, 
that proved beyond his genius, for, after stu- 
pidly dozing awhile over his vase, he fell into 
a sound snoring sleep, out of which he cold- 
pigged himself by tumbling, urn and all, into 
his own fountain. 

Misfortunes always come pick-a-back. The 
Rose and Crown happened to be a receiving 
house for the drowned, under the patronage of 
the Humane Society, wherefore the Water God 
insisted on going there to he dried, and Cuddy, 
who had pulled him out, insisted on going with 
him! These two had certainly some slight 
excuse for walking off to the alehouse, whereas, 
Sylvio thought proper to follow them without 
any excuse at all ! 
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This mischance was but the prelude of new 
disasters. It was necessary, before beginning 
the sports of the day, to elect a May Queen, 
and, by the influence of Lady Rasherly, the choice 
of the lieges fell upon Jenny Acres, a really 
pretty maiden, and worthy of the honour; 
but in the meantime Dolly Wiggins, a brazen 
strapping dairy-maid, had quietly elected her- 
self, — snatched a flower-basket from one of the 
six Floras, strewed her own path, and getting 
first to the royal arbour, squatted there firm 
and fast, and persisted in reigning as Queen in 
her own right. Hence arose civil and uncivil 
war, — and Alexis and Diggon, being inter- 
rupted in a boxing match in the Park, adjourned 
to the Rose and Crown to have it out ; and as 
two can't make a ring, a round dozen of the shep- 
herds went along with them for that purpose. 

There now remained but five swains in 
Arcadia, and they had five nymphs apiece, 
besides Mary Jenks, who divided her favour 
equally amongst them all. There should have 
been next in order a singing match on the lawn, 
for a prize, after the fashion of Pope's Pastorals; 
but Corydon, one of the warblers, had bolted, 
and Palemon, who remained, had forgotten 
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what was set down for him, though he obli- 
gingly offered to sing '' Tom Bowling" instead. 
But Lady Rasherly thought proper to dispense 
with the song, and there being nothing else, or 
better, to do, she directed a movement to the 
marquee, in order to begin, though somewhat 
early, on the collation. Alas ! even this was a 
failure. During the time of Gubbins's ducking 
— the Queen's coronation — and the boxing 
match — Hobbinol, that great greedy lout, had 
been privUy in the pavillion, glutting, his con- 
stitutional voracity on the substantials, and he 
was now lying insensible and hamdess, like a 
gorged boa constrictor, by the side of the table. 
Pan too had been missing, and it was thought he 
was at the Rose and Crown, — ^but no such luck ! 
He had been having a sly pull at the tent tank- 
ards, and from half drunk had got so whole 
drunk, that he could not hinder his goat from 
having a butt even at Diana herself, nor from 
entangling his horns in the table-cloth, by which 
the catastrophe of the collation was completed! 
The rest of the fete consisted of a succession 
of misfortunes which it would be painful to 
"dwell upon, and cruel to describe minutely. So 
I will but hint, briefly, how the fragments of 
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the banquet were scrambled for by the Arca- 
dians — ^how they danced afterwards round the 
May-pole, not trippmg themselves like fairies, 
but tripping one another — ^how the Honourable 
Miss Rasherly, out of idleness, stood fitting 
the notch of an arrow to the string, and how 
the shaft went off of itself, and lodged, un- 
luckily, in the calf of one of the caperers. I 
will leave to the imagination, what suits were 
torn past mending, or soiled beyond washing 
— the lamentations of old Jenkins — and the 
vows of Lady Rasherly and daughters, that 
there should be no more May-days at Porking- 
ton. Suffice it, that night found aM the Arca- 
dians at the Rose and Crown : and on the 
morrow, Diana and her Nymphs were laid up 
with severe colds — Dolly Wiggins was out of 
place — Hobbinol in a surfeit — Alexis before a 
magistrate — Palemon at a surgeon's — Billy in 
the pound — and Pan in the stocks, with the 
fumes of tlie last night's liquor not yet eva- 
porated from his grey gooseberry eyes. 
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SONG. 

FROM THE SLAVONIAN. 
BY JOHN B0WRIN6> ESQ. 

On wings of fresh'ning fleetness 

The airy Zephyrs move ; 
Their every breath is sweetness. 

That falls on her I love. 

Where oaken-boughs hang over. 
The village youths are met : 

" Which, maiden, is the lover 
On whom thy heart is set ?" 

" Forgive me my refusing 
My secret thoughts to tell ; 

While I Ve the power of choosing, 
I value that too well." 
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ON A ROCK IN THE ATLANTIC. 

BT BARRY CORNWALL. 

Hebe^ in this solemn spot, from hour to hour. 
From age to age. Earth and the mighty Sea 
Fight for dominion. Here — where none can see. 
None hear, none aid, — when Autumn tempests 

low'r. 
And the wild Winds strike loud their stormy 

drums. 
Forth from his caves the blown Atlantic comes. 
Scattering his foaming ftiry, night by night, 
'Gainst the scarr'd basalt's all-enduring might. 
Stem foes, who j&ght for lords ye never saw. 
Not vain your noise, if from the unending strife 
A peaceful lesson clamorous man would draw. 
And thereby learn to sheathe his useless knife ; 
Or, must ye both still set life against life, — 
Obeying thus some wise but unknown law ? 
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HARRY LEWINGTON AND HIS DOG. 

BY MISS MITFORD. 

r 

'^ Beg, Frisk, beg !" said littie Harry Lew- 
ington, as he sate in state on an inverted bas- 
ket at his grandmother's door, discussing, with 
great satisfaction, a huge porringer of bread 
and milk, whilst his sister Annie, who had al- 
ready despatched her breakfast, sate on the 
ground opposite to him, now twisting the long 
wreaths of the convolvolus-major into garlands 
— ^now throwing them away. ^^ Beg, Frisk, 
beg !" repeated Harry, holding a bit of bread 
just out of the dog's reach ; and the obedient 
Frisk squatted himself on his hind legs, and 
held up his fore-paws, in patient supplication, 
until it pleased Master Harry to bestow upon 
him the tempting morsel. 

The little boy and the little dog were great 
friends, notwithstanding that Harry, in the 
wantonness of power, would sometimes tease 
and tantalise his poor pet more than a good 
boy should have done. Frisk loved him dearly, 
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much better than he did Annie^ although Annie 
gave him every day part of her breakfast^ with- 
out making him beg^ and would tie pretty rib- 
bons round his neck^ and pat and stroke his 
rough head for half an hour together. Harry 
was Frisk's prime favourite ; perhaps because 
the Httie dog, being himself of a merry dispo- 
sition, liked the boy's lively play better than 
the girl's gentle caresses ; perhaps because he 
recollected that Harry was his earliest patron, 
and firmest friend, during a time of great trou- 
ble : quadrupeds, of his species, having a knack 
of remembering past kindness, which it would 
do the biped called man no harm to copy. 

Poor Frisk had come as a stray dog to Aber- 
leigh. If he could have told his own story, it 
would probably have been a very pitiful one, 
of distresses and wanderings, of hunger and 
foul weather, of kicks and cuffs, and all ^^ the 
spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes." Certain it is that he made his appear- 
ance at Mrs. Lewington's door in miserable 
plight, wet, dirty, and half-starved ; that there 
he encountered Harry, who took an immediate 
fancy to him, and Mrs. Lewington, who drove 
idm off with a broom ; that a violent dispute 
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ensued between the good dame and her grand- 
son, Harry persisting in inviting him in, Mrs. 
Lewington in frightening him away; that at 
first it ended in Frisk's being established as a 
sort of out-door pensioner, subsisting on odds 
and ends, stray bones, and cold potatoes, sur- 
reptitiously obtained for him by his young pro- 
tector, and sleeping in the identical basket, 
which, turned topsy-turvy, afterwards served 
Harry for a seat ; until, at length, Mrs. Lew- 
ington, who had withstood the incessant im- 
portunity of the patron, and the persevering 
humility of his client, was propitiated by Frisk's 
own doggish exploit in barking away a set of 
pilferers, who were making an attack on her 
great pear-tree, and so frightening the thieves, 
that they not only scampered off in all haste, 
but left behind them their implements of 
thievery, a ladder, two baskets, and a sack. 
The good dame being thus actually a gainer by 
the intended robbery, and so well satisfied with 
Frisk's conduct, that she not only admitted 
him into her house, but considered him as one 
of her most vigilant and valuable inmates, 
worth all the watchmen that ever sprung a 
rattle. 
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The new guard proved to be a four-footed 
person of singular accomplishments. He could 
fetch or carry, either by land or by water; 
would pick up her thimble or cotton, if his old 
mistress happened to drop them ; carry Annie's 
little pattens to school in case of a shower; 
or take Harry's dinner to the same place with 
unimpeachable honesty. Moreover he was so 
strong on his hind legs, walked upright so 
firmly and gracefully, cut so many capers, and 
had so good an ear for music, that the more 
sagacious amongst the neighbours suspected 
him of having been, at least, the principal per- 
former in a company of dancing dogs, even if 
he were not the learned dog Murito himself. 
Frisk, and his exploits, were the wonder of 
Aberleigh, where he had now resided a twelve- 
month (for August was come round again) 
with honour and credit to himself, and perfect 
satisfaction to all parties. 

^^ Beg, Frisk, beg ! " said Harry, and gave 
him, after long waiting, the expected morsel ; 
and Frisk was contented, but Harry was not. 
The little boy, though a good humoured fellow 
in the main, had fits of naughtiness which were 
apt to last all day, and this promised to be one 
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of his worst. It was a holiday moreover^ when 
he had nothing to do but to be naughty^ and in 
the afternoon his cousins Jane and William 
were to come and see him and Annie^ and the 
pears were to be gathered^ and the children to 
have a treat ; and Harry^ in his impatience^ 
thought the morning would never be over, and 
played such pranks by way of beguiling the 
time — ^buffeting Frisk for instance, burning his 
own fingers, cutting the curls off his sister's 
doll's flaxen wig, and finally breaking his grand- 
mother's spectacles, — that before his visitors 
arrived, indeed almost immediately after dinner, 
he contrived to get sent to bed in disgrace. 

Poor Harry ! There he lay sprawling, kick- 
ing, and roaring, whilst Jane, and William, and 
Annie, were happily busy about the fine mellow 
Windsor pears ; William up the tree gathering 
and shaking, Annie and Jane catching them in 
their pinafores, and picking them up fi'om the 
ground ; now piling the rich fruit into the great 
baskets that the thieves had left behind ; and 
now, happy urchins, eating at discretion of the 
nicest and ripest ; Frisk barking gaily amongst 
them as if he were eating Windsor pears too. 

Poor Harry ! He could hear all their glee 
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and merriment through the open window as he 
lay in bed^ and the storm of passion having 
subsided into a gentle rain of self-pity, there he 
lay weeping and disconsolate, a grievous sob 
bursting forth every now and then as he heard 
the loud peal of childish laughter, as he thought 
how he should have laughed, and how happy 
he should have been, and wondered whether 
his grandmother would so far relent as to let 
him get up to supper, and whether Annie 
would be so good-natured as to bring him a 
pear. '' It will be very ill-natured if she does 
not," thought Harry, and the poor boy's tears 
burst out anew. All on a sudden he heard a 
little foot on the stair, pit-a-pat, and thought 
she was coming. Pit-a-pat came the foot, 
nearer and nearer, and at last a small head 
peeped, half-afraid, through the half open door. 
But it was not Annie's head ; it was Frisk's— 
poor Frisk whom Harry had been teasing all the 
morning, and who now came into the room wag- 
ging his tail with a great pear in his mouth Jumped 
up on the bed, and laid it in the little boy's hand. 
And is not Frisk a fine grateful fellow ? And 
does not he well deserve a share of Harry's 
breakfast, whether he begs for it or not ? 
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A ^^ FORTUNATE ISLE." 



We fled unto a far-off shore. 
Where lovers well may flee ; 

"Where valleys green and mountains hoar 
Lay sleeping in the sea. 

The sea — the amorous fretful sea — 
Flew curling round and round ; 

And many a wind-kiss*d forest tree 
Grew eloquent with soimd. 

The river splashed above its bound. 
The hills unbarred their caves. 

And echoing Melancholy found 
A path unto the waves. 

So fled she to the fretful sea. 

And left our happy isle. 
To hearts all rich in love and glee,— 

To days which ever smile ! 
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Nor do we dread the same^ same smile^ 
From heaven, or heavenly eyes ; 

For Love, lit up by Happiness, 
Fades not, nor fails, nor flies. 



" POVERTY PARTS GOOD COMPANY." 

Old Scotch Prwcrb, 
BY J. R. PLANCHE, ESQ. 

The Baron is feasting in lighted hall. 
And forty bold yeomen will mount at his call ; 
His kinsman is left in the cold porch to sigh ; 
O ! " Poverty parts good company !" 

Time was when that Baron was fain to ride. 
And carry the hawk by his kinsman's side ; 
But fortune can faster than falcon fly. 
And " Poverty parts good company." 

The Baron's broad mantle hath vair on its fold. 
His hose are of velvet, his hood is of gold ; 
His kinsman, in russet, creeps shivering by. 
For '^ Poverty parts good company." 
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Time was when that Baron was proud to wear 
The broider'd badge of his kinsman fair ; 
But fortune is fickle, and time hath gone by. 
And ^^ Poverty parts good company." 

Baron and kinsman have sicken'd and died — 
'Scutcheon'd and plum'd is the hearse of pride ; 
But a coffin, of the plain elm-tree. 
Must keep that proud hearse company ! 

Into the same dark vault they thrust 

The rich man's clay, and the poor man's dust ; 

Side by side again they lie. 

In the grave we are all of a company. 
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rilE NABOB'S CURSE. 



BY W. IIOWITT. 



" Mr. Dubois^ I did not see you in the field 
to-day." 

'^ Perhaps not. Sir Harbottle. A man who 
is in at the death, should not be expected to 
see anything but the brush." 

^^ Oh! thank you. Sir, I understand you. 
These foxes are despicable animals, are they 
not? I know, Mr. Dubois, you have a very 
proper contempt for a fox and a fox-hunter. 
A tiger. Sir, a tiger for you ; nothing beneath 
a tiger or an elephant is worth your pursuit. I 
wonder what, in the name of Heaven, could 
induce you to leave India, where you might 
have been so sublimely swallowed by a wild 
beast in a jungle, to come and live in England, 
where, at the best, you can but break your 
neck in a ditch. But, in troth, let me say, it is 
somewhat surprising that you gentlemen, who 
perform such exploits on the other side of the 
water, should be so chary of yourselves here. 
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Not a man, who comes home from Bengal, but 
brings his tiger-skins, and his tales of how he 
killed the beasts which wore them; and yet, 
for aught I can see, a good English bull^ or an 
English five -barred gate, is as formidable a 
thing to them as to any body else. No impu- 
tation upon the courage or the veracity of these 
honourable gentlemen, Mr. Dubois; it is all 
right, no doubt, if one did but know how to 
account for it" 

Such is a sample of a conversation at a hunt- 
ing dinner, between two gentlemen, who never 
came in contact without parting the worse 
friends for it. Mr. Dubois was a gentleman of 
large fortune, accumulated in the India service, 
who went, in the neighbourhood where he lived, 
by the name of the Nabob. He was a tall^ 
spruce, gentlemanly old bachelor, remarkable 
for his lace ruffles and diamond buckles, who 
seemed to pride himself upon the exquisite 
neatness of his beautiful house, grounds, and 
nicely arrayed and powdered person, more than 
upon his wealth, which was immense. The 
estate he had purchased, apparently, for the 
sole reason that it pleased him on its own ac- 
count, and not at all with reference to the 
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country in which it lay. Every one who knew 
him would have thought^ that a primary olyect 
in the choice of his residence would have been 
society of his own caste and character ; for he 
was a pleasant^ smiling^ chatting^ and social 
sort of personage^ who^ wherever he went^ made 
himself extremely and very affably at ease. 
His manners and his information were such as 
would have given him eclat in any circle^ and, 
therefore, had so much polish as to appear 
rather effeminate in the eyes of his neighbours, 
— ^plain country squires and justices of peace. 
Yet, as he was perfectly polite, unostentatious of 
his superior knowledge and riches, and was a 
willing listener to the details of himts, the bu- 
siness of quarter sessions, and the pedigrees of 
horses, he was on very good terms with all, 
except this Sir Harbottle Grimstone. 

Sir Harbottle was a young man who had not 
long got into possession of his hereditary estate, 
and who appeared far more likely to encumber 
than to increase it. He was what his young 
squiral associates termed a good fellow; the 
ladies, a great rake ; and the old gentlemen, a 
sad rattlebrain, bom to be the destruction of 
woods, and the growth of mortgages : in fact. 
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he was a thoughtless^ swaggering^ talking young 
fellow^ in the full intoxication of spirits and 
property, who had no conception of living but 
to enjoy himself, or of enjoying himself but 
in feasting, drinking, and galloping over hedges. 
It was natural for such a man to entertain a 
very tolerable contempt for one of habits so op- 
posed to his own, and to all his ideas of manly 
accomplishments, as Mr. Dubois; and having 
ventured, in his careless and inconsiderate way, 
to play off one of his rough jokes upon him, he 
was not a little stung by the sober but biting 
retort which he received. Every subsequent 
meeting only shewed Sir Harbottle, the vast 
superiority of this new comer in all matters of 
intellect and general information ; and he could 
not help perceiving that even the ladies, with 
whom his glory had always been triumphant, 
were less sensible of his fascinations in parties 
where the old bachelor beau figured : he was 
sure to be the centre of the circle, — a perpetual 
fountain of ban mots and merriment, of gallant 
speeches and actions, which made him a prodi- 
gious favourite with old and young; and yet, 
there was so cutting a development of satire 
occasionally evinced in his discourse ^ q.% tcaj^^ 

T 
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less expert masters of tongue and temper rather 
cautious of becoming the mark of his sarcasms. 
These qualities, however, only added fresh force 
to Sir Harbottle's dislike to the Nabob, without 
teaching him forbearance. Whenever an oppor-* 
tunity occurred, he was sure to hazard a jest, 
which was as invariably returned with com- 
pound interest. This, in time, did render Sir 
Harbottle more careful of the ciixle in which he 
indulged a fling at his opponent. Where he 
knew that he should find neither victory nor 
sympathy, he was silent; but if he found his op- 
ponent in a group of his own rough fox-hunting 
friends, his taunts were apt to exceed the bounds^ 
not only of respect, but of decency. Such was 
the company and the conversation alluded to 
above ; and such were many others which went 
to make up that cold and settled hatred which, 
at length, distinguished these gentlemen, and 
separated them for ever! 

The Nabob died ; and his death was a cause of 
much speculation and cruel disappointment to a 
crowd of relatives, not one of whom was men- 
tioned in his will. This singular document, after 
enumerating various lands, tenements, monies, 
and securities of monies, stated that the testator, 
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convinced^ from the manner of its acquisition^ 
that the wealth would carry a curse with it, 
had resolved to leave the whole of it to his 
greatest enemy — Sir Harbottle Grimstone! 

Nothing could exceed the knight's surprise at 
this most strange circumstance, but the laugh 
of contemptuous triiunph which broke out, on 
reading, in the testament itself, the motive for 
the bequest. " Heaven send me," he exclaimed, 
^^ many such enemies, and many such curses I 
Merry, indeed, was he amongst his boon com- 
panions on the occasion. ^'^ I smell the old fox," 
he would say ; '^ 1 fathom the old boy's chari- 
table intentions. He thought me an extravagant 
dog, and was resolved that I should not want 
means to take my swing and my destruction. 
But I will balk him. Yes, my lads ! I will turn 
old man ; I will set you an example of modera- 
tion and economy, such as few of your fathers 
can shew. Oh ! this blessed God-send of Indian 
gold, what miracles shall it not perform on good 
English ground ! Doubtless, the worthy Nabob 
had many a pleasant vision of hounds and har- 
lots, and the spending of substance upon riotous 
living, with a proper sequel of Jews and law- 
yers, and most melancholy means to patch u^ 
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and support a broken constitution^ a battered 
estate^ and a conscience that^ finding sly twinges 
and a continual crying to no purpose^ took to 
downright slashes and stabs of a most deadly 
character. But not so. Oh^ majestic Nabob ! 
hadst thou ten tenements^ I will make them 
a hundred. Hadst thou hundreds of acres^ I 
will make them thousands. Thy copper shall 
become silver ; thy silver, gold ; and thy gold, 
as the very mountain of Ophir itself; and as for 
iron chests, in those days they shall be without 
end!" He laughed, and his comrades laughed: 
but let us pass over about half a century, and 
then see if there was much cause for it. ^ 

In the neighbouring village had lived for 
many years Daniel Neale, an old Irish beggar. 
Why he and his mother had fixed their residence 
there, nobody knew — and there was no reason 
why they should. Why an old Irish beggar 
should not have a spice of mystery about him, 
and possess a secret of his own, as well as any 
body else, I can see no reason. Old Daniel was 
exactly of my way of thinking, and so if he 
had a secret, or a particular reason for fixing 
his abode, he kept them to himself. One thing 
was evident enough — ^he was very fond of the 
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old woman. Whilst she lived, he maintained 
her by the fruits of his rambles ; at her death, 
he performed the wake for her with great cere- 
mony; and many a time, in the darkest and 
most tempestuous nights, to the amazement of 
the neighbours, would he be heard howling and 
lamenting at her grave. After her death, his 
visits to the hovel where they had lived were 
less frequent, and his stay shorter. He was 
oflen encountered at an amazing distance from 
home, if it could now be called his home ; and 
oflen did he surprise those who knew him, by 
finding him quietly seated by the road-side in 
the wildest places, and in the wildest weather, 
as if insensible to the influence of the elements. 
There would he sit in a great snow, not such as 
we have had of late years, but one of your 
good, old-fashioned snows ; one which, in a 
single night, would block up your doors and 
windows, bury cottages, stop mails, and, driven 
by the wind, would curl over the tops of high 
banks and fences in the most fantastic spires 
and volumes : — there, in a snow-cave, hollowed 
by the drift, with the contents of his wallet 
spread luxuriously before him, all that hetero- 
geneous collection of bones, bread, cold pudding, 
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and a plentiful sundry brought together from 
the four winds of heaven^ and from many a 
table whose owners never dreamt of clubbing 
viands for the same feast ! there would he sit> 
with his dog at his foot watching every motion 
of his fortunate master^ with an eye that de- 
voured every mouthfrd that old Daniel did> and 
yet most exactly " like patience smiling on a 
monument." There would the old Irish beggar 
sit^ as happy as a lord^ with a face as ruddy 
and as cheerful as if basking by a kitchen fire; 
for what were frosts^ and snows^ and winds^ 
and rains (which^ however^ he liked least of all^) 
to him ? He had made acquaintance with 
them^ they had been fellow travellers for half 
an age^ and had come to an agreement to be so- 
ciable. He was a hardy and picturesque old 
object, — ^perfectly Bewickean. His tall figure, 
his long staff and his long strides, his hat, 
which, whatever might be its fashion when 
given him, always took a peculiar twist of its 
own; his bushy, grey locks, long drab coat, 
and capacious wallet, were things which, al- 
though common attributes of beggars, distin- 
guished him from all others. He was a stout, 
but not a sturdy beggar ; a successful, but not 
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a whining and importunate one. He had an 
air of service, for he had been a soldier, and of 
respectability which neither his calling nor his 
garb could extinguish. He belonged to no 
gang ; he affected no miseries ; he was a soli- 
tary, and yet a contented-looking being; and 
rich and poor gave him with alacrity, because 
they never saw, if refused, th«t his " God bless 
you all the same ! " had the usual meaning of 
'^ God curse you ! " 

It was on a real November night, dark and 
windy, and wet withal, that honest Daniel 
came to Sir Harbottle's house. It was a wonder, 
to himself, why he went there. It was, he said, 
in no expectation of alms — he knew the place 
too well for that; but it was because he felt 
persuaded that he must go. He passed what 
had once been the Nabob's elegant pleasure- 
ground, — ^it was a wilderness. He reached the 
door, — ^it was open. He knocked, but no one 
came. He entered, feeling his way with his 
long staff in the pitchy darkness. He stumbled 
over an old table. He hammered upon it with 
his stick, — ^he shouted, — ^but no one appeared. 
At length, still advancing onwards, amazed, 
yet filled with a desperate curiosity by the 
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strangeness of the circumstance, a curiosity so 
strong, that neither the feai of broken shins^ 
nor of a sudden plunge down a flight of steps> 
— casualties of which he was not without vivid 
apprehensions, — ^he distinctly heard a faint groan^ 
— another — and another. He followed the sounds 
after a momentary pause, in which he felt as if 
a sudden spasm of fear had compressed him 
into half his natural size ; a faint glimmer of 
light fell upon his eye, and in another moment 
he stood at the door of a large, ghastly room, 
where he perceived, directed by his ear, and 
by the dubious twinkling of a low fire, a squalid 
object of dyhig misery, — it was old Sir Har- 
bottle Grimstone, in the Nabob's house, and in 
the very bed where he had yielded up the ghost^ 
suffering the last earthly infliction of the Nabob's 
Curse. 

The process by which this strange malediction 
had arrived at its crisis might fill a volume in 
detail, but I shall briefly epitomise the history 
of its operation. The resolve so merrily avowed 
*by Sir Harbottle, was, in reality, formed seri- 
ously. He had suflBicient superstition to dread 
internally the curse, and enough self-confidence 
to believe he could avert it. He married a l%dy 
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of acknowledged merit and moderation; he 
dismissed hunters and hounds: this was pru- 
dence. But then followed the elegancies^ and^ 
soon afLer^ the essentials and comforts of his 
establishment. The system of retrenchment 
soon generated parsimony; parsimony advanced 
into avarice, and avarice eventually became his 
master passion, absorbing and insatiable. It 
would be a melancholy task to relate all the 
domestic bickerings, and conjugal wretchedness^ 
which arose. A family spnmg up. Lady Grim- 
stone secured, from her own small funds, decent 
instruction for her only daughter; and supplied 
four lads with pocket-money, but she could not 
afford to give them a proper education, and 
their father was then become too penurious. 
They grew up with all the insolence of wealth, 
the ignorance of poverty, and the vices of every 
class of men. Lawless at home, debauched 
abroad, and rapacious harpies every where, — 
they regarded their father as a stingy tyrant; 
and he looked upon them as so many vampires, 
ready to suck his blood, and impatient for his 
death. Bitter were the curses exchanged, from 
time to time, till the old man actually called in 
the arm of the law to drive his children from 
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his dwelling. His wife died. His daughter^ 
who had grown up— in spite of the atmosphere 
of debased passion^ of sordid and miserable 
contention^ of fearful example and evil com- 
munication^ in which she had breathed from her 
infancy, — ^like a lily amongst thorns, was fortu- 
nate enough to gain the affections of a gentle- 
man, not rich but amiable, and who possessed 
sufficient moral courage to venture to choose a 
partner for life from so unhappy a family; 
judging, with much justice, that an extraordi- 
nary purity and elevation of nature must reside 
in that bosom, which could dwell iminjured 
through all the plastic years of youth, amid 
such scenes and characters ; and with equal 
generosity, for her sake, regarding as nothing 
that affinity with her father and brothers which 
in itself must be, to an honourable mind, a 
most repulsive consideration. The old knight, 
however, refused the proffered alliance with 
sconi, incapable of conceiving a motive for it 
but the acquisition of part of his gold; and he 
soon afterwards calmly buried, by her mother, 
the only creature who might have comforted 
him in his last days. An old woman was finally 
the sole living being, besides himself, left in his 
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house^ a cautious and servile old hag, who 
waited on him with indefatigable assiduity, till, 
worn out with cares and years, he was stretched 
upon his death-bed. Then the wretch snatched 
his keys from his groaning bosom, inflicted 
upon him the grand agony of plundering his 
cabinets before his eyes, and decamped, leaving 
him, with the soul of a perfect demon, to his 
fate. 

It was at this crisis that old Daniel Neale 
found him. '' God help you. Sir Harbottle ! " 
exclaimed the astonished mendicant, with ele- 
vated hands ; ^^ and who will not believe now 
in the power of a curse? I knew it would 
come at last. I knew that smiling fiend, the 
Nabob. I served under him many and many a 
day; and many a fearful dark deed have I seen, 
and many a one was there perpetrated, which 
no eyes, but those of the doer and the victim, 
beheld; and many a one was there which 
wrought like secret poison, or the invisible 
plague, which came, no eye saw whence, and 
fell, it was not seen at once exactly where, but 
which was seen, ere long, in its effects, which, 
like the traces of lightning in the summer fields, 
astonished the passers-by with seared leaves 
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and scarred boughs^ and scorched up grass 
where they had lately been^ and neither seen 
nor dreamt of harm: and all to raise that 
cursed sum^ which has laid you here without 
one kind heart to bless you. But why do I 
stand talking here^ and your poor soul all the 
while hovering on the very brink of destruction. 
Shall I run for Father Cradock?" 

« Run/'— said the expuing man, mustering 
his last energies, and endeavoiuing to raise 
himself, — ^^ run for Lawyer "Wolfe ! I am rob- 
bed I I am ruined ! The hag has stripped my 
drawers, and those cursed lads will be coming 
to carry all away." He sank in the violent 
but vain exertion; he fell back with a hideous 
groan, and Daniel departed with a swifter step 
than he had used for forty years ; and, thinking 
less of the property than of the poor creature's 
soul, sped, at a most incredible rate, towards 
the house of the Catholic priest; but before 
either priest or lawyer arrived, his spirit was 
gone to its account, and the wealth, undirected 
or divided by a will, was the property of the 
eldest son, well prepared, by every circumstance, 
to give further malignity to the Nabob's Curse. 
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THE LAST EMBARKATION OF THE 
DOGE OF VENICE. 

> *f Venice was always an unintelligible place, 
and is still unintelligible. I knew before that it 
was situated on many islands, that its high- 
ways were canals, that gondolas were hackney- 
coaches; that it had St. Mark's, and the Rialto, 
and the Doge's Palace, — and I know no more 
how. It was always a dream, and will continue 
a dream for ever. A man must be bom, or live 
long enough to become ' endowed to it,' before 
he will either understand or feel at home at 
Venice. It is a glorious place for cripples, for 
I feow of no use that a gentleman has for his 
limbs; they are crutches to the bed-ridden, 
spectacles to the blind. You step out of your 

• 

gondola into your hotel, and out of your hotel 
into a gondola ; and this is all the exertion that 
is becoming. The Piazza di S. Marco, and the 
adjoining quay, are the only places where you 
can stretch a limb ; and if you desire to do so, 
they carry you there and bring you home again. 
To walk requires predetermination; and yoa 
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order your gondola^ and go on purpose. To 
come to Venice is to come on board; and it only 
differs from ship-board that there is no danger 
of sea-sickness. The Canal Grande is probably 
three hundred feet wide, other canals are wide 
enough, but the widest street in the city is not 
more than ten or twelve from house to house, 
and the majority do not exceed six or eight. 
To wind and jostle through these irregularities 
is intolerable, and all but impossible; no one 
thinks of doing so, and who would that had a 
gondola at command. The gondola is all that 
is dreamy and delightful: its black funereal look 
in high imaginative contrast with its internal 
luxury ; you float on without sensible motion; 
its cushions were stolen from Mammon's cham- 
bers, ^ blown up, not stuffed;' you seat yourself 
upon one of them, and sink, sink, sink, as if it 
were all air; you throw your leg upon another, 
and if you have occasion for it, which is rare at 
Venice, must hunt after it, — ^lost, sunk. 

'^ Travellers, and Canaletti's views, which 
are truth itself, give you a correct idea of Venice, 
but no idea of the strangeness of a first visit. 
It is not merely that there are canals and gon- 
dolas, but it is all canal and all gondola. I 
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know nothing to liken it to but a large fleet 
wind-bound; you order your boat and row 
rounds and all that are at leisure do the same. 
St. Mark's of an evenings that attracts all in the 
same direction^ is but a ball on board the Com- 
modore. If you laugh at this as extrayagant> 
you will be right; but it is only extravagant 
because there is nothing real to compare with 
it The fleet wind-bound is truth itself; and 
you have only to change the Redentore into the 
Spitfire, and the Salute into the Thunderer 
bomb, and it is real in feeling. Every thing is 
in agreement with this; if the common people 
want a peach or a pomegranate, they hail a boat ; 
for the very barrow- women, if you will keep me 
to the reality, and drive me to the absurdity 
of such phrases, go floating about, and their 
cry is that half song, with the long dwelling on 
the final syllable, with which sailors call ^ boat 
a-ho — ^y.' 

" With all this there is no place you would 
so much like to spend a winter at, and because 
of all this ; it is so strange, new, perplexing. 
The Venetians are said to be the most delightfiU 
people, — ^how would you like a Venetian sister? 
—and at Venice is said to be the pleasanteat 
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society in Europe. It is impossible to doubt it. 
Society is the sole purpose for which they come 
here. They live on the Continent^ and Venice 
is but a huge pleasure house. 

^^ A stranger may soon delight in Venice, 
but I doubt if he could ever feel at home. 
Every hour would be a contradiction to his 
whole passed existence. There must be thou- 
sands here that never saw a hill, or a wood, or 
an ear of com growing, or a vineyard, or a 
green field, or heard a bird sing, exc^t in a 
cage, or slaked their thirst, even in this thirsty 
climate, at a spring-head, or seen its waters 
bubbling from out the earth : spring water, like 
other luxuries, is an importation. 

'^ Every thing at Venice is dreamlike ; for 
what is more so than to walk on the Rialto, 
where Anthony spat on the Jew's gaberdine? — 
to stand where Othello addressed the assembled 
senate? — to lose yourself in search of old Priuli's 
palace ? And for realities, go to St. Mark's of 
an evening ; see its fine square in all its marble 
beauty; the domes and minarets of its old 
church; the barbaric gloom of the Doge's pa- 
lace; its proud towering Campanile: look upon 
the famous CoriEithiaxi horses; and think of 
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their emigration; — on the winged lion of the 
Piraeus; — walk in the illumination of its long line 
of CafFdes ;— observe the variety of costume^ — 
the thin veil covering the pale Venetian beauty; 
— ^the Turks with their beards, and caftans, and 
long pipes, and chess playing; the Greeks with 
their scull-caps, and richly laced jackets: — look 
on this and believe it real, and ever after put 
faith in the Thousand and One Tales. 

" But Venice is in every thing delightful. It 
is the most picturesque city in Europe, and full 
of character and variety. In its palaces and pub-^ 
lie buildings you may read sermons in stones. 
The history of Venice is written upon her front, 
from the rude, massy, frowning architecture of 
barbarism and power, to modem elegance and 
imbecility. 

^^ But these ' sermons in stones' are the very 
sermons I will not read. The Marquis Bou* 
cheron, who has lost nothing of hope and en- 
thusiasm, is everlastingly lecturing upon the 
present condition and past £Emie of Venice, is 
deep in political intrigue, talks and thinks like 
a Venetian, and feels the present degradation 
and shame of the republic as bitterly as if he 
were a Durazzo or a Pizarro. I reverence hijs 
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enthusiasm, and participate in his hopes; but 
will not intermeddle. — I gossip on in idleness, 
for I am now waiting to accompany him to see 
the embarkation of the Doge, and the famed 
marriage of the Adriatic/' 

Lionel Stewart had written thus far of a long 
promised letter, when the Marquis entered. 
He was looking pale and anxious, and coming 
up to his friend said, in an under tone, " Now, 
before we join in this gallant mimicry, you must 
finally conclude : the catastrophe is approach- 
ing; the French army is on its march; and 
if you desire to share in the glory of giving 
liberty to this long-abused people, you must 
determine now." Stewart smiled, but there 
was an earnestness and sincerity about his 
friend that made it impossible to reject his 
proposals abruptly. ^^ No, no, it is impossi- 
ble to smile when you think of the imbecile 
tyranny that has so long domineered over this 
fine city. You must waver no longer." — " I 
have never wavered," was the answer ; " I par- 
ticipate in your good wishes, but feel justified 
in nothing more." — " How ! what we desire 
sh£ill we not endeavour to accomplish? Should 
we not relieve the heavy-laden by sharing their 
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burthen^ or only wish them well rid of it?" — 
'' I both wish them rid of it and would bear my 
portion; but I am equally ignorant of the cor- 
ruptions of the Government and the wants of 
the people. If you succeed in deposing those in 
authority, I know not where power could be 
more beneficially placed. I know nothing of 
their prejudice and ignorance, which must be 
considered in the constitution of a government, 

as well as " " What, do you propose then 

to legislate for the ignorant? — ^to make laws to 
suit the taste of a people degraded by ages of 
misrule?" — " I would," said Stewart, " legislate 
for their happiness. I consider man as com- 
pounded of passion, prejudice, ignorance and 
knowledge, and not an abstraction, an idea; but 
no matter, I am resolved; and if my resolu- 
tion were less determined, I have just now 
more delightful thoughts than perplex the brains 
of a politician." — '' Are those thoughts less 
selfish?" asked Boucheron, with something of 
contemptuous anger. — " I fear not, but they 
are more natural." — " It is enough! I thought 
you came here with higher hopes and more 
glorious ambition. But let us to this last of 
the fool's pageant. The old Bucentaur was 
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beating her gilded prow against the quay as I 
came by ; and though the wind was tearing at 
the silly symbols of past sovereignty in the 
Piazza^ and the high poles bent as if in antici- 
pation of the overthrow of by-gone forms and 
symbols^ it is said they mean to wet their oars^ 
lest the people should augiu' unfavourably when 
they are disposed to have them full of hope." 
They inmiediately descended the stairs^ stepped 
into a gondola^ and glided off in a moment. 

There was a pause for some time^ when the 
Marquis would have renewed the subject^ but 
Stewart stopped him abruptly. '^ Let this 
cease^ I beg of you. In England our opposi- 
tion to the government is open, sincere, and 
avowed; we know nothing of intrigue; and if 
I were to embark in this project, I should pro- 
bably betray it, for I cannot dissimulate. But my 
resolution is taken." — " Be it so ; yet how many 
human beings, who are now eating their hearts 
in sorrow within a few feet of us," — ^for they 
were at that moment passing under the Bridge 
of Sighs, and between the prison and the more 
fearfiil dungeons of the Palace, — " will this in- 
triguing, as you contemptuously call it, liberate 
and make happy." At that moment they darted 
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from between the high and pathless walls that 
shut in the narrow canal into the open sea^ and 
the brilliant clearness of the heavens^ and the 
animated scene around them^ seemed to realise 
what the Marquis had just imagined^ the first 
feeling of those to whom his exertions were to 
give liberty. 

In a moment they were crowding among the 
thousand gondolas in front of the Piazzetta; 
Stewart stood for a time motionless and silent ; 
he seemed oppressed with the strangeness and 
novelty of the scene. Accustomed only to the 
dull uniformity of the common Venetian gon- 
dola^ the variety and picturesque form of the 
boats drawn together upon this occasion from 
the neighbouring places^ the bravery of flags 
and streamers^ the splendour of gilded prows 
in some^ the golden tissues which hung in 
studied beauty over the sides of others^ the 
variety of costume^ and the ostentatious dis- 
play of rivalry in all^ seemed the vision of a 
moment^ which would dissolve before he had 
time to comprehend it. The huge old Buc^n- 
taur^ with her strange carvings and quaint de- 
vices, covered with velvets and cloths of gold^ 
and reflecting back light from her gilded sides 
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fts if light beamed from her^ had not yet parted 
from the marble shore^ but seemed a part of 
that strange fEintastic scene of domes^ and tur- 
rets^ and lancet arched windows^ and gothic 
pride and pomp^ with which the earth sur- 
roimded her. She was at first insensible to the 
heavy stroke of the rowers; but when with 
silent and swan-like dignity she moved onward^ 
a thousand instruments broke into harmony^ 
and accompanied her as in triumph^ and one 
tremendous shout from ten thousand voices^ with 
the waving of hands and handkerchiefs^ seemed 
to rejoice and bless her^ as if she were a thing 
of life ; for the Doge^ though in all the splen- 
dour of regality^ and oppressed with ermine 
and jewellery^ the wonder and admiration of 
another thae, and the senators in all their crim- 
son pride^ seemed now but a part of her^ and 
of her glory. From a scene of indolent quiet^ 
where all lay floating like water-fowl upon the 
bosom of a dark mountain-lake> it changed in 
a moment to one of life^ bustle^ and contention. 
** This," said Stewart, in half unconsciousness, 
** surpasses old poets and old fables ! It real- 
ises all the gallant triumphing of Cydnus, that 
tiuned down the ambition of heroes and out- 
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weighed empires V* — '^ A child's bauble^ and a 
pageant for women!" said Boucheron fiercely. 
" It is the old Argonauts in all their golden 
glories !" continued Stewart. — ^^ An old fool, 
repeating old tales," was the commentary ; but 
it fell silent on the ear of Stewart, whose atten« 
tion was wholly occupied with the scene. 

The morning had been lowering, and heavy 
squalls had delayed the procession much be« 
yond the accustomed hour. It would have 
been deferred altogether, but that, in conscioua 
weakness, the authorities were unwilling to 
hazard the unhappy prognostications with which 
the commonalty vent their prejudice and ill- 
humour upon such occasions. For a short time 
the wind subsided, and when the embarkation 
took place it was a perfect cahn; but the 
change had been so sudden, that very little skill 
was required to foretel an approaching storm. 
It was hoped the ceremonial would be over 
before it came ; but at the very moment when 
the Doge dropped the ring into the sea, tre- 
mendous peals of thunder were heard in the 
distance, large drops of rain began to fall, the 
processional path was instantly broken, the 
boats hurried off in every various direction, and 
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the pride of Venice was left to the state hire- 
lings that accompanied her^ and came back 
shorn of all her g^ory. 

Stewart and his friend were standing on the 
prow of the gondola when the storm began, 
but were soon obliged to seek its shelter. They 
were not among the first to fly^ but the rain 
admitted of no temporising. " What is this ?" 
said the Marquis^ picking up a letter that lay 
on one of the seats ; but there was no direction, 
and the seal was a plain stamp. It was broken 
open in a moment, and he read aloud, — " Wait 
at the gate of Saint Apostoli immediately after 
sun-down — I must see you!" Stewart, who 
had just then got a glimpse of the writing, 
caught it away, and colouring deeply, stam- 
mered out an apology, with the assurance that 
it was intended for him. *' Ah !" said the Mar- 
quis, laughingly, ^^ is this proof of your horror 
of intrigue/' laying an emphasis on the last word. 
— '' It is not an intrigue," replied Stewart ; 
^f there are deep passions and sincere intentions 
in it." — " I suspect," continued the Marquis^ 
^^ this explains the mystery of your long stay in 
the Euganean hills, better than Petrarch's villa, 
ahd the southern scenery, and the wild pome- 
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granates^ and the clustering vines^ and the 
dreamy fire-flies, with which your letters of 
apology were always prattling, like a boy poet." 
Stewart, who had been for a moment thought- 
ful, was now smiling at the volubility and re- 
turning good humour of his friend ; and was 
content even to be the theme of raillery, so he 
might escape from the wire-worn theme of 
politics. *^ Very true, very true," was his an- 
swer, " and perhaps I have been to blame in 
concealing it; but there are subjects too deli- 
cate even for friendship. While my passion 
was hopeless, could I breathe it even in your 
ear ? Since it ceased to be so, there were other 
reasons for concealment; but you shall soon 
know all." — " Heaven forbid ! — what, all your, 
sighings, and whisperings, and sonnetings, for 
I suppose Arqua was inspiration in this way ! 
Tell me her name, and let me shake her hand 
and kiss her cheek, and I will do so cordially ; 
though I can tell her she has spoilt a very pro- 
mising fellow, for which I am half inclined to 
bite my lip at her." — " There is more truth in 
that than you dream of. Before I set foot in 
Venice, I was warned against political med- 
dling, and specially against one zealous firiendj 
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who would witch the world with his enthusiasm 
and folly."—" WTiat !" exclaimed the Marquis^ 
starting^ for there was no doubting of the appli- 
cation of this^ " know me ? impossible ! know 
of my political opinions?" But in a moment 
he resumed his temper and laughing hiunour. 
** Go drown yourself" he continued^ ** and your 
vanity would carry you to the bottom^ though 
it were forty fathom. Who is there in Venice 
that cares whether you or I^ or any dozen such 
idle^ wanderings vagabond fellows^ were sunk 
in the Lagunes^ so that we were bagged and 
shotted^ and not left to float and offend their 
delicacies?" — " There are hearts to break," re- 
plied Stewart earnestly. " Break !" repeated 
the Marquis; '^ hearts to break ? Fiddlesticks 
break, the strmg of a guitar breaks, but hearts 
at Venice are tougher than catgut Break hearts 
at Venice !" said he laughingly, as he stepped 
out of the gondola into the hall of the hotel; 
" well, after that touch of the imaginative, 
can you descend to the common place of a 
beccafico and a bottle of vino santo ? Believe 
me, the Venetians are more at home at feasting 
than heart-breaking." 
Notwithstanding this seeming good humour. 
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the dinner passed like a dull pageant; neither 
seemed much disposed for conversation: the 
Marquis retired early to his private apartment, 
and Stewart had been for some time idly gazing 
from the window. The evening drew on insen- 
sibly, and the passing gondolas were now only 
distinguishable as dark shadows on the water, 
when he gave directions to have one called im- 
mediately, and was descending the stairs in a 
hurried manner, when some one, ascending as 
hastily, struck violently against him. He was 
in no humour for quarrel or remonstrance, 
and conceiving it might be accidental, he left 
to his attendants to make inquiries if they 
pleased, and passed quickly to his gondola. 

Scarcely had they passed the Bialto, when a 
violent shock satisfied him they had struck 
against another boat The night was so dark, 
and the rain fell in such torrents, that there 
was nothing extraordinary in this, or in the 
coarse abusive wrangle that ensued between 
the gondoliers; but amidst all this noise and 
concision, a shrill voice from the other boat 
caught his ear, emphatically exclaiming, " I9 
this the way to Saint Apostoli?" It struck him 
as strange, but he immediately concluded it. must 
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be some one who heard him give direction. At 
that moment the boats struck again^ the win- 
dow was broken^ and the shrill voice^ now close 
beside him, said, in a strange unnatural under- 
tone, '* This is not the way to Saint Apostoli \" 
Stewart rose immediately to unravel the mys- 
tery, but the boats were already disentangled, 
and the other gone. For a moment he hesi- 
tated — ^he determined to return — ^but then his 
engagement, and the urgency of the request. 
This might be a scheme to deter him — ^it was 
strange, but not so strange at Venice as else- 
where — and, in the uncertainty of what it 
meant, he left all to chance. 

'^ Wrap your cloak about you," said one of 
the gondoliers, opening the door, " for there is 
no mistaking this rain for a mist ; pass up the 
passage, and you will be under the shelter of 
the great porch." Stewart followed the direc- 
tions, and, stooping under a low arch, was pro- 
ceeding onwards, when he heard a slam behind 
him as of doors shutting, and felt his arms 
bound with cords, which had dropped in a large 
noose over his head. He made desperate efforts 
to extricate himself and retrace his steps, but 
lights appearing, shewed the hopelessness of ex^ 
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ertion> and the impossibility of escape. ^^ Vil- 
lains I" he exclaimed^ ^^ what does this mean ?" 
and unwilling to be knocked on the head with- 
out seeing his enemies^ he planted his back 
against the wall^ although for any purpose of 
defence it was indifferent where he stood^ so 
securely was he fastened. But a moment satis- 
fied him he was mistaken in the vocation of the 
parties. If the man that now approached was 
a murderer^ he was not one of those outcast 
wretches whom we naturally associate in idea 
with crime^ but a grave, venerable, grey- 
headed man, whose countenance had all the 
quiet of undisturbed temper and peaceful life ; 
and the two that stood beside him, though 
more men of thews and sinews, had nothing of 
the desperate ruffian about them he had ima** 
gined. '^ You are our prisoner," said the old 
man mildly. — *< I need hardly be told that," 
answered Stewart; '^ but prisoner to whom? 
for what?"— ^' Of that hereafter. If you sub- 
mit quietly, we subject you to no other inooiw 
venience than detention."—^' No other! no 
other ! and why to that? for what purpose was 
I ensnared? by what authority am I de- 
tained?"—" You are here," said the old man, 
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ff and it is too late to question the authority. 
Pledge your word to offer no violence, and the 
personal restraint shall be removed." — '^ What ! 
treat with you ? compromise with ruffians and 
cut-throats ?" — " We are neither/' was the 
mild answer, " and you cannot suppose so ; 
but you must submit for the present ; here, un- 
der personal restraint, or elsewhere without it." 
Notwithstanding the seeming impossibility, 
Stewart could not refrain from the endeavour 
to liberate himself, and his exertions were 
again violent to get his arms at liberty ; but at 
every effort the cords grew tighter, until their 
pressure was agony. ^' Are you authorised to 
subject me to this torture.^" he exclaimed: 
" What is it you demand of me ?*' — '^ Your 
pledged word to accompany us peaceably." — ^At 
that moment a half-stifled voice was heard 
singing wild snatches of old songs : the sound 
came from beneath his feet: it caused a mo- 
mentary pause ; first broken when a fearful 
suspicion crossed his niind, and he asked, in a 
subdued tone, /^ Is this a mad-house ?" — ^^ It 
is not," — ^* It is worse then, villains ! What, 
do you here confine sensible human beings her 
neath this damp dungeon, aye, beneath the 
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waters that wash its walls!" — '^ We desire not 
to confine you here." — " Release me, then, rcr 
lease me I" he said faintly ; for, from the agony 
he suffered from the benumbing pressure of the 
cords, and his agitation of mind, he felt at the 
moment sinking to the earth. At a look from 
the old man the cords were unboimd, and he 
received momentary support from the men be- 
side him. When somewhat recovered, the old 
man began to ascend a narrow staircase. 
Stewart feeling that any change must be for the 
better, followed him. The old man was infirm 
and slow, and the stairs seemed interminable: 
in apology he observed, ^* Your chamber is 
high, but the more pleasant." — '^ And where is 
the dungeon whence the voice came }" was the 

answer. ^^ Wretches! is this ** " Your 

word is given," said the old man,, turning 
quickly. — '^ Stand off^ ruflians!" said Stewart 
to the others that had followed him, and were 
now closing on him ;« if it be given, it is on 
the condition that I remain free; lay but a 
finger on me, and some of us shall fathom the 
bottom of these stairs, though they may not 
after tell of it." A chamber door was now. 
opened, and the old man drew back as Stewart 
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entered^ observing, as he retired, '* To-morrow 
I shall be with you early." 

The first moments of quiet were to him mo- 
ments of agony; his reason seemed no longer 
under the controul of his will; his mind was 
fearfully active without direction ; it was like a 
self-existing thing, and he clasped his forehead as 
if to grasp and steady, or to niunb and deaden 
it. He paced his chamber agitatedly, and then 
threw himself on a low truckle bed. As agita- 
tion subsided, he recalled all the circumstances 
of the day, all since his arrival at Venice, but 
could find no rest for wandering thoughts; 
nothing that gave even a clue to his present 
situation, or the probability of the future. One 
thing only he determined on, that the meeting 
at Saint Apostoli was to forewarn him of this, 
and he did not doubt that the scuffle of the 
boats had reference to it The rain had now 
ceased, and the moon occasionally broke forth 
in gleams of almost supernatural light ; but its 
light was ever shifting, and often concealed by 
dense clouds tiiat hurried onwards, as if to 
some far distant home. He endeavoured to 
draw his bed to the window, that he noight 
recognise if possible where he was, but it was 
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fixed. With some exertion he drew himself up 
by the iron bars^ and^ as he hung there^ he 
thought he caught a glimpse of the roof of 
other buildings^ and of the Campanile towering 
beyond them; but the night was shadowy; 
every thing was indistinct; and if he were 
correct^ what could he deduce from it? and he 
paced the room again in feverish anxiety^ spe- 
culating on the sufferings he had perhaps to 
endure^ and shuddering at the sufferings those 
had endured^ whose wild song yet rang in his 
ears^ and was heard from the dungeons below. 
A thought struck him that he was in the hands 
of the Inquisition. The mild and gentle man- 
ners of the old man^ he translated into the cold 
cruel indifference^ which is said to characterise 
its ministers, but he was not sure that it ex- 
isted at Venice. Could he have been de- 
nounced to the Government? How had he 
offended? A thousand like and unlike specu- 
lations crossed his mind, till worn out with the 
utter improbability of all, he lay down and 
sunk into a deep though troubled sleep. 

He had not slept long, when he was startled 
by the light touch, and almost unearthly softness 
of a voice close behind him. A stranger's hand 
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was grasping ina, and a figure^ scarcely distin- 
guishable in the gloom, was leaning over him. 
He started from his. wieasy couch, and grasping 
the arm of the stranger, seemed to demand an 
explanation, equally of his own situation and of 
theirs. Before he could articulate a syllable, the 
stranger's hand was raised as if to stay enquiry ; 
but at that moment the moon threw its brilliant 
light into the chamber, and he exclaimed, as he 
clasped her to his bosom, ^^ My wife ! my 
wife!"— "Hist I hist!" said the lady; "be 
silent." — ^^ But do you come freely, or have the 
villains entrapped us both." — " I come freely, 
but be silent; not a moment must be lost 
Your apprehension has been in error. Notwith- 
standing the confidence of the Marquis, and 
the secrecy of the conspiracy, the suspicion of 
the Government has been awakened. The ap- 
proach of the French troops, and the known 
difference among the Council, have made them 
doubly cautious. I must now confess to you, 
that my father is engaged in it; and your 
leaving the hotel of the Marquis at that parti- 
cular time when he was expected to leave it, 
and directing the gondolier to Saint Apostoli, so 
near our palace, has led to this concision. I 
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desired to see you^ to forewarn him; but it 
was only at the last moment that I knew of 
their intention to secure him^ and my unhappy 
appointment has led to all the horrors of this 
night." — *^ Is he safe now ?" asked Stewart— 
'^ Heaven knows ! my thoughts hare been for 
the safety of others." — ^^ But where are we V 
— ^* In the Ducal Palace." — ^* And how got you 
admission ?" — '* Of that hereafter ; it were to 
hazard life to delay now." Stewart started at 
that moment^ for he saw^ or thought he saw> 
a shadowy figure moving in the gloom of the 
chamber. "Attend, attend," continued the 
lady impatiently ; " there is but one chance for 
you ; produce this letter, which will be proof that 
their unjust detention of you is known ; I wUl 
have friends, powerful friends, attending. The 
Government dare not now move against any but 
in secret; it totters at this very hour, and is 
conscious of its weakness ; its power is gone, 
and the form will be gone shortly ; some few 
yet ding to it, but the majority are willing to 
treat with the French General." — *^ But cannot 
yoiu: Father and the Marquis be apprised of 
their danger ?" — ^^ They are in no danger. You 
are in no danger, if we but see to-morrow's 
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8un ; I feared only the dark horrors of secrecy 
and the night. If I return, you are safe." 
Stewart caught at the last words, and repeated 
them anxiously. '' If you return ! — Heaven ! 
does it admit of doubt?" and just then the 
wind whistled through the iron bars of the 
window, the door slammed too, and the spring 
lock was heard to catch. " Ah !" exclaimed a 
piercing shrill voice, which, though suppressed, 
was distinctly heard by Stewart. — '* You are be- 
trayed after all, then," said he, despairingly ; ^^ a 
dove in the clutches of the hawk !" but, darting 
from her, he continued, ^^ the villain is caught 
too," grasping with terrific force at a shadowy- 
figure just visible, and gliding towards the 
door. — '^ A dove in the clutches of the hawk," 
repeated tlie man, if man he were, in his un- 
natural though undisturbed voice. — '' A friend ! 
a friend!" said the lady; and Stewart loosed 
his grasp, though with doubt and uncertainty. 
*^ There promises to be a merry party of us," 
observed the unknown; '^ the key is in the 
lock." — " You are betrayed ! betrayed," said 
Stewart, ^^by that demon in. whom you con- 
fide."-r-" That he may feed fish, and fatten sin- 
ners in Lent," was the commentary. — ^^ Curls," 
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said the lady, " is there no means of escape ?" 
" Ask this valorous gentleman/' screamed the 
creature laughingly. — ^' The wretch knows I 
have none," said Stewart. — '' Then let him lift 
those to the window that may have." 

Stewart, with reluctance and hesitation, raised 
the little manakin, and saw him about to slide 
through the bars, as if there were no bones in 
his body ; but a doubt again crossed his mind, 
and he asked, though in a more cautious man- 
ner, before he let him escape altogether, " But 
what security have I, my little fellow, that you 
will return?" — " That I shall be less by the head 
if I do not." — ^^He is faith itself," said the lady; 
and with that Stewart leit his hold, and the 
creature disappeared. 

^' Who or what is this that you so confidently 
trust to?" asked Stewart — ^^ The dwarf and 
spy of the palace. On him more than all others 
have they been accustomed to rely for informa- 
tion; jealousy and cunning have long been the 
main springs of government; it was their policy 
therefore that he should, under the guise of a 
childish simplicity, be permitted to intrude every- 
where with unrestrained liberty; but here he 
moves in authority. He has served them zealous- 
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Ij, perhaps wickedly^ for mischief is a delight to 
him. But even he is inoculated with these new 
opinions^ and must need add his nothing to the 
power that will soon clear these dungeons^ and 
sweep away the tyranny that has filled them. 
'^ But is it political zeal alone^" said Stewart 
smiling^ '^ that has influenced him on this oc- 
casion?" — '^ Perhaps not It was through that 
we first knew that the suspicion of government 
was awakened^ and of their subsequent intentions 
of securing the Marquis. He it was whose gon- 
dola encountered yours^ and who endeavoured 
to forewarn and detain you; but perhaps^ for 
that service^ and the more dangerous one of my 
admission here^ I am indebted'to his ridiculous 
desire of playing the gallant^ and to a few civil 
words; sympathy he is mused to; my father's 
situation first made me feaiful of him^ and I 
secured a wavering intention^ that might have 
ruined us; by acts of trifling kindness. I was 
alarmed wiien you spoke contemptuously of 
him. He is acutely sensible of personal insult. 
His figure^ indeed^ thou^ strangely small^ is 
not deformed^ and in his heart he is proud of it 
Did you notice the ringlets on his shoulders^ 
and that I called him familiarly Curls? That one 
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word had magic in it; the creature then felt 
himself proud^ and would have waded through 
fire for me." At that moment the door opened^ 
Stewart took one long parting kiss^ and acting 
upon the hint just received^ expressed his satis- 
faction at trusting the lady to one so sincere and 
honourable^ and she left the chamber. 

Stewart^ who was little inclined again to sleeps 
resumed his monotonous walk^ and the morning 
broke and still found him pacing his chamber. 
To beguile a weary time he had examined every 
comer of the room^ its securities^ and the pos- 
sible means of escape; and in the melancholy of 
idleness had conjured up in imagination the 
sufferings^ the heart-sick agony of its shifting 
tenants. Speculations like these brought only 
fierce and angry passions : how many> like him- 
self^ might the suspicions of the government 
have subjected to outrage and wrong? bow 
many^ like himself^ might have been imprisoned 
here in error? how many^ perhaps, in the fear- 
ful dungeons below? There were moments of 
wild passion when he determined to dare every 
thing, and strip naked the base natures and 
motives of those before whom he was to be 
summoned. The consciousness of his impo- 
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tence again subdued his anger; he was ashamed 
to rail^ when he could do no more ; and^ in the 
satisfaction of assiu'ed liberty^ he resolved to 
play the courtier upon occasion^ and to leave 
his own and the wrongs of others to the acci- 
dents of the future; determined^ however^ never 
to cease from exertion until light had penetrated 
into the darkest recesses of that huge prison- 
house. 

He was fortunately in this temperate humour 
when the door opened^ and the grey-headed 
old man^ after a kind salutation^ required his 
attendance. '^ I should have thought^" said 
Stewart^ ^^ in times that are to excuse these 
outrages^ you would have been stirring earlier." 
*' It is rare," answered the old man mildly, 
^* that my summons is thought tardy; but it is 
yet early by the clock, and earlier still by the pulse 
of the miserable." '* It is late to have wrongs 
redressed," was the sharp answer, and Stewart 
was proceeding, when he found, not without sur- 
prise, that the hall of audience was within a few 
paces of his prison-chamber, and that the door 
was already opened for him. He could not but 
pause before he entered. In the past night he had 
imagined and pictured out in his mind the scene 
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now passings but every thing was contrary to his 
anticipations. Long galleries had^ with him^ se- 
parated the chambers of sufieringand of power; 
instead of the grand gloomy sumptuousness of the 
hall of audience, it differed in trifles only from the 
room he had just quitted; he was surprised too 
at the unpretending plainness of the one man 
before whom he stood, when he had clothed a 
coimcil in all the dignity of robes and ermine. 
As he entered the other rose and slightly bent to 
him; with instinctive feeling he returned the 
courtesy; but with an equally instinctive feeling 
of his wrongs, he assumed a haughty and de- 
termined carriage. '^ I know not," was his 
abrupt address, '^by what abused power I have 
been dragged here, but — ** " By a just and wise 
precaution," said the Senator, if such he were; 
and notwithstanding his situation Stewart could 
not but admire the grandeur of the head of the 
speaker, which lit up as he spoke, and seemed 
the living model of those forms which Venetian 
art has immortalized for ever, or till art itself 
shall perish. His reply, however, was quick 
and intemperate — " By a base and cowardly 
suspicion, that, to secure its power — " ^' This," 
said the Senator, rising with dignity, '^ is unbe- 
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coming the situation of either." But Stewart 
was too indignant to be silenced^ though he 
spoke with deliberation and great self-command; 
and after several ineffectual interruptions^ the 
Senator rang a small bell that lay on the table. 
It immediately suggested to Stewart that he 
was to be again dragged back to prison; and no 
longer venting his anger in general declamation, 
he followed the directions he had received, and 
threw the letter on the table. '' Do not think 
your injustice is unknown, or will be imrevenged; 
there is proof! — though that grey-headed old 
man," pointing to him as he stood with the door 
open, " was no party in conveying it to me." 
*' Let the other prisoner be brought in," was 
the only direction given. A burning thought 
crossed the mind of Stewart. In the conscious- 
ness of innocence he had feared nothing for 
himself; but like consciousness made him trem- 
ble as a child for his friend, whom he expected 
to see enter. It was his wife — ^' Gracious 
heaven!" he exclaimed, as he rushed towards 
her, " have they ensnared you?" The lady, 
though pale and trembling, was calm, and her 
dignified manner shewed her unused to fear. 
^' You are convinced now," said the Senator, 
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throwing the letter carelessly on the table^ 
'^ that your situation is not known, and cannot 
be known." — ^' I know more," replied Stewart, 
with great agitation, " I know that your 
prisons are tongueless, and your Lagunes 
staked; that suspicion is the wisdom of ty- 
ranny, and that dead men are not conspirators 
to be feared; I know you to be weak, and 
therefore cruel, and for myself I fear nothing, and 
I ask nothing. But," he added, and his voice 
sunk into a tremulous and subdued tone, ^' as a 
father, a husband, I entreat you for her who — " 
" Entreat not," interrupted the lady, '' for one 
who has done no wrong, unless all natural af- 
fections ^re now a crime in Venice." — '' You 
knew of the conspiracy," observed the Senator. 
— '' Vaguely and imperfectly. I was not a con- 
spirator." — '^ They met at your father's palace. 
— ^^ Would you have his daughter betray them? 
— '^ You came here led by a traitor." — '^ She was 
betrayed here," said Stewart. — " Not betrayed 
where she trusted. The poor wretch who was 
her blind guide, and dreamed that the power of 
Venice was in his hands, was himself a weak 
instnmient in the hands of others. But that is 
passed; you know that you are rum in our power; 
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our absolute^ uncontrolled^ unquestioned power ! 
—You ARE free! — We believe you innocent 
of crime^ though erring; but innocent or not, 
Venice laughs at the poor childish denunciations 
of its political dreamers. If," said he, — with 
the impassioned earnestness of religion, and 
looking up to heaven, — " if power is to pass 
from its throne of ages — ^if strength and man- 
hood are to trample on the parent that cherished 
their infancy — ^if memory and gratitude are to be 
erased from human record and human feeling^ 
if Venice must fall — ^be it so ! — ^but let it fall 
under open and undisguised wrong, and not in 
the shame of self-abasement; let her be stricken 
down by force, not prostrate herself before it. 
But her bosom traitors have fled, and are now, 
perhaps, triumphing in the security of her 
open enemies. Go you and tell them, had we 
willed to have it so, there has not been one mo- 
ment of time that we could not have clutched 
them; though laughing at our credulity, they 
were entangled in our toils; they live because 
we gave them life.'* — At every word he uttered, 
the exertion seemed greater to subdue his feel- 
ings, and when he finished, he hurried from the 
chamber to conceal them. 
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Neither Stewart nor the lady were insensible 
to the truths they had heard, or to the dignity 
that gave them utterance; it was like the soli- 
tary voice of Cato at Utica; the last sound 
of Venetian power. Though that power had 
been grievously abused, they could not but re- 
member it was once the chivalrous defender of 
oppressed nations, the Christian champion of 
the world ; and they heard with something of a 
shudder the echo of their tread, as they now 
followed the grey-headed old man, by another 
way, through the splendid but now silent cham- 
bers of its triumphing, and descended the giant- 
stairs. 

Thurma. 
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TO-MORROW. 

BY JAMBS KENNET> ESQ. 

To-MOBBOw^ to-morrow^ 
We pay what we borrow, — 

To-morrow's to-day's easy pillow; 
To-day is the cera 
Of dream and chimsra. 

Sweet folly, and dear peccadillo. 

To-morrow we'll work 

Like Tartar or Turk, 
To-day we are fellows of mettle. 

Hey! give me good wine — 

'Tis your birthday or mine; 
So drink, and to-morrow we'll settle. 

That dear hazard-box— 

Hear its musical knocks, 
Invitmg our rouleaus so clever! 

Come, seven's the mam. 

We'll try once again. 
And to-morrow renounce it for ever. 
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How oft, when I mope. 

Comes smiling Miss Hope, 
And cries, ^^ For your sulks and your sorrow, 

I promised, I know, 

A douceur long ago. 
But be sure you shall have it to-morrow." 

Fair maidens, beware. 

And do have a care. 
When you hear from your Edward or Harry, 

^^ To-day, pretty Miss, 

We'll indulge in a kiss. 
And to-morrow, my darling, we'll marry." 

My friend, Mr. Price, 

Has writ to me twice. 
And I haven't yet answered his letter. 

It's really a shame. 

But my headache's to blame. 
To-morrow, perhaps, 'twill be better. 

I'm sorry to say, 

I promised, to-day^ 
To dine with my aunt in the Borough. 

Shell stew like the deuce. 

But 111 write an excuse. 
And she'll get it quite early to-morrow. 
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My house^ above stairs^ 

Is so out of repairs^ 
The rain on the roof dribbles through it. 

Which nuisance aquatic 

Is rotting my attic; 
To-morrow I'll have 'em to do it. 

My tooth pains me so^ 

I'm determined to go 
To a dentist, to let him remove it; 

But the weather's so queer. 

And to-morrow, I hear, 
A change in the mooa may improve it. 

Thus, in calendars all. 
This To-niorrow must fall 

On a day of such business and rout. 
That Fate, with her scissors. 
Grim queen of all quizzers. 

At last comes and clips it clean out. 
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THE MAID OF DAMASCUS. 



" All doMi they inut, all eves, before the dubk 
Hod takiTi from the stars its plca:<ant veil, 
Chv-ie in a bower of hyacinth and musk, 
Unknuwiiof ai:\, free from whisperinf; tak." 



Kmt... 



Is the reigii of the Greek Emperor Ilcru- 
clius^ when the beautiful city of Damascus was 
at the heit^ht of its splendour and magnificence^ 
dwelt therein a young noble, named Demetrius, 
whose decayed fortunes did not correspond with 
the general prosperity of the tunes. He was a 
youth of ardent disposition, and very hand- 
some ill person : pride kept him from betterhig 
iiis estate by the profession of merchandize, 
yet more keenly did he feel tlie obscurity to 
which adverse fates had reduced him, tliat in 
his lot was hivolved the fortune of one dearer 
than himself. 

It so happened that, in that quarter of the 
city, which faces the row of [)alm-trees, within 
the gate Ktisan, dwelt a wealtliy old merchant, 
who had a beautiful daughter. Demetrius had, 
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by chance, seen her some time before, and he 
was so struck with her loveliness, that, after 
pining for many months in secret, he ventured 
on a disclosure, and, to his delighted surprise^ 
found that Isabelle had long silently nursed a 
deep and almost hopeless passion for him also ; 
so, being now aware that their love was mu- 
tual, they were as happy as the bird that, all 
day long, sings in the sunshine from the sum- 
mits of the cypress trees. 

True is the adage of the poet, that ^^ the 
course of true love never did run smooth;" 
and, in the father of the maiden, they found 
that a stumbling-block lay in the path of their 
happiness, for he was of an avaricious dispo- 
sition, and they knew that he valued gold more 
than nobility of blood. Their fears grew more 
and more, as Isabelle, in her private conversa- 
tions, endeavoured to sound her father on this 
point ; and although the suspicions of affection 
are often more apparent than real, in this they 
were not mistaken ; for, without consulting his 
child, — and as if her soul had been in his hand, 
— he promised her in marriage to a rich old 
miser, ay, twice as rich, and nearly as old, as 
Iiimself. 
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Isabelle knew not what to do ; for, on being* 
informed by her father of the fate he had des- 
tined for her, her heart forsook her, and her 
spirit was bowed to the dust Nowhere could 
she rest, like the Thracian bird that knoweth 
not to fold its wings in slumber, — a cloud had 
fallen for her over the fair face of nature, — and, 
instead of retiring to her couch, she wandered 
about weeping, under the midnight stars, on 
the terrace on the housetop, wailing over her 
hapless fate, and calling on death to come and 
take her from her sorrows. 



At morning she went forth alone into the 
garden; but neither could the golden glow of 
the orange trees, nor the perfume of the rosiers, 
nor the delicate fragrance of the clustering 
henna and jasmine, delight her, so she wearied 
for the hour of noon, having privately sent to 
Demetrius, inviting him to meet her by the 
fountain of the pillars at that time. 

Poor Demetrius had, for some time, observed 
a settled sorrow in the conduct and counte- 
nance of his beautiful Isabelle, — ^he felt that some 
melancholy revelation was to be made to him ; 
and, all eagerness, he came at the appointed 
hour. He passed along the winding walks, 
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unheeding of the tulips streaked Hke the ruddy 
evening clouds — of the flower betrothed to the 
nightingale— of the geranium blazing in scarlet 
beauty, — till, on approaching the place of pro- 
mise, he caught a glance of the maid he loved 
— and, lo ! she sate there in the sunlight, ab- 
sorbed in thought, a book was on her knee, and 
at her feet lay the harp, whose chords had 
been for his ear so often modulated to harmony. 

He laid his hand gently on her shoulder, as 
he seated liimself beside her on the steps ; and 
seeing her sorrowful, he comforted her, and 
bade her be of good cheer, saying, that Heaven 
would soon smile propitiously on their for- 
tunes, and that their present trials would but 
endear them the more to each other in the days 
of after years. At length, with tears and sobs, 
she told him of what she had learned; and, 
while they wept on each other's bosoms, they 
vowed over the Bible, which Isabelle held in 
her hand, to be faithful to each other to their 
dying day. 

Meantime the miser was making prepara- 
tions for the marriage ceremony, and the father 
of Isabelle had portioned out his daughter's 
dowry; when the lovers, finding themselves 
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driven to extremity, took the resolution of 
escaping together from the city. 

Now it so happened, in accordance with the 
proverb, which saith that evils never come 
single, that, at this very time, the city of Da- 
mascus was closely invested by a mighty army, 
commanded by the Caliph Abubeker Alwakidi, 
the immediate successor of Mahomet; and, in 
leaving the walls, the lovers were in immi- 
nent hazard of falling into their cruel hands ; 
yet, having no other resource left, they resolved 
to put their perilous adventure to the risk. 

*Twas the Mussulman hour of prayer Mag- 
grib; the sun had just disappeared, and the 
purple haze of twilight rested on the hills, dark- 
ening aU the cedar forests, when the porter of 
the gate Keisan, having been bribed with a 
bribe, its folding leaves slowly opened, and 
forth issued a horseman closely wrapt up in a 
mantle; and behind him, at a little space, fol- 
lowed another similarly clad. Alas! for the 
unlucky fugitives, it so chanced that Derar, the 
captain of the night guard, was at that moment 
making his rounds, and observing what was 
going on, he detached a party to throw them- 
selves between the strangers and the town* 
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The foremost rider, however, discovered their 
intention, and he called back to his follower to 
return. Isabelle — for it was she — instantly re- 
gained the gate, which had not yet closed, but 
Demetrius fell into the hands of the enemy. 

As wont in those bloody wars, the poor pri- 
soner was immediately carried by an escort into 
the presence of the Caliph, who put the alter- 
native in his power of either, on the instant, re- 
nouncing his religion, or submitting to the axe 
of the headsman. Demetrius told his tale with 
a noble simplicity; and his youth, his open 
countenance, and stately bearing, so far gained 
on the heart of Abubeker, that, on his refiisal to 
embrace Mahomeddism, he begged of him se- 
riously to consider of his situation, and ordered 
a delay of the sentence, which he must other- 
wise pronounce, until the morrow. 

Heart-broken and miserable, Demetrius was 
loaded with chains, and carried to a gloomy 
place of confinement. In the solitude of the 
night-hours he cursed the hour of his birth — 
bewailed his miserable situation — and feeling 
that all his schemes of happiness were thwarted, 
almost rejoiced that he had only a few hours to 
live. 
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The heavy hours lagged on towards daybreak, 
and, quite exhausted by the intense agony of his 
feelings, he sank down upon the ground in a 
profound sleep, from which a band, with cres- 
cented turbans and crooked sword blades, awoke 
him. Still persisting to reject the Prophet's 
faith, he was led forth to die ; but, in passing 
through the camp, the Soubachis of the Caliph 
stopped the band, as he had been commanded, 
and Demetrius was ushered into the tent, where 
Abubeker, not yet arisen, lay stretched on his 
sofa. For a while the captive remained reso- 
lute, preferring death to the disgrace of turning 
a renegado ; but the wily Caliph, who had 
taken a deep and sudden interest in the fortunes 
of the youth, knew well the spring by the touch 
of which his heart was most likely to be affected. 
He pointed out to Demetrius prospects of pre- 
ferment and grandeur, while he assured him 
that, in a few days, Damascus must to a cer- 
tainty surrender, in which case his mistress 
must fall into the power of a fierce soldiery, 
and be left to a fate full of dishonour, and 
worse than death itself; but, if he assumed the 
turban, he pledged his royal word, that especial 
care should be taken that no harm should alight 
on her he loved. 
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Demetrius paused^ and Abubeker saw that 
the heart of his captive was touched. He drew 
pictures of power^ and affluence, and domestic 
love^ that dazzled the imagination of his hearer ; 
and while the prisoner thought of his Isabelle^ 
instead of rejecting the impious proposal, as at 
first he had done, with disdain and horror, his 
soul bent like iron in the breath of the ^unace 
fiame, and he wavered and became irresolute. 
The keen eye of the Caliph saw the working of 
his spirit within him, and allowed him yet ano- 
ther day to form his resolution. When the se- 
cond day was expired, Demetrius craved a 
third; and on the fourth morning, miserable 
man, he abjured the faith of his fathers, and 
became a Mussulman. 

Abubeker loved the youth, assigning him a 
post of dignity, and all the mighty host ho- 
noured him whom the Caliph delighted to 
honour. He was clad in rich attire, and mag- 
nificently attended; and, to all eyes, Demetrius 
seemed a person worthy of envy; yet, in the 
calm of thought, his conscience upbraided him, 
and he was far less happy than he seemed to be. 
Ere yet the glow of novelty had entirely 
ceased to bewilder the understanding of the 
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renegade, preparations were made for the as- 
sault ; and, after a fierce but ineffectual resist- 
ance, under their gallant leaders Thomas and 
Herbis, the Damascenes were obliged to sub- 
mit to their imperious conqueror, on condition 
of being allowed, within three days, to leave 
the city unmolested. 

When the gates were opened, Demetrius, with 
a heart overflowing with love and delight, 
was among the first to enter. He enquired of 
every one he met of the fate of Isabelle ; but 
all turned from him with disgust. At length he 
found her out, but what was his grief and sur- 
prise — in a nunnery! Firm to the troth she had so 
solemnly plighted, she had rejected the proposi- 
tion of her mercenary parent ; and, having no 
idea but that her lover had shared the fate of 
all Christian captives, she had shut herself up 
from the world, and vowed to live the life of a 
vestal. 

The surprise, the anguish, the horror of Isa- 
belle, when she beheld Demetrius in his Moslem 
habiliments, cannot be described. Her first im- 
pulse, on finding him yet alive, was to liave 
fallen into his arms; but, instantly collecting 
herself, she shrunk back from him with loathe 
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ing, as a mean and paltry dastard. '' No^ 
no/' she cried, " you are no longer the man I 
loved ; our vows of fidelity were pledged over 
the Bible ; that book you have renounced as a 
fable ; and he who has proved himself false to 
Heaven, can never be true to me!" 

Demetrius was conscience-struck; too late 
he felt his crime, and foresaw its consequences. 
The very object for whom he had dared to 
make the tremendous sacrifice, had deserted 
him, and his own soul told him with how 
much justice ; so, without uttering a syllable, 
he turned away, heart-broken, from the holy 
and beautiful being whose affections he had 
forfeited for ever. 

When the patriots left Damascus, Isabelle 
accompanied them. Retiring to Antioch, she 
lived with the sisterhood for many years ; and, 
as her time was passed between acts of charity 
and -devotion, her bier was watered with many 
a tear, and the hands of the grateful duly 
strewed her grave with flowers. To Demetrius 
was destined a briefer career. All conscious of 
his miserable degradation, loathing himself and 
life, and mankind, he rushed back from the city 
into the Mahomeddan camp; and entering, with 
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a hurried step, the tent of the Caliph, he tore 
the turban from his brow, and cried aloud — 
'^ Oh, Abubeker ! behold a God-forsaken wretch. 
Think not it was the fear of death that led me 
to abjure my religion — the religion of my fathers 
— the only true faith. No ; it was the idol of 
Love that stood between my heart and heaven, 
darkening the latter with its shadow ; and had 
I remained as true to God, as I did to the 
Maiden of my love, I had not needed this." 
So saying, and ere the hand of Abubeker could 
arrest him, he drew a poniard from his em- 
broidered vest, and the heart-blood of the rene- 
gade spouted on the royal robes of the successor 
of Mahomet. 



THE LOST ONE. 



VVh meet around the board — thou art not the 

Orerour household joys hath passed agIo( 
Beside the fire we see thy empty chair. 

And miss thy sweet voice in the silent rooi 
What hopeless lon^gs after thee arise ! 
Even for the touch of thy small hand I pine 

And for the sound of thy dear little feet, 

Alas ! tears dim my eyes : 

Meeting in every place some Joy of thine ; 
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Thy laugh was like the inspiring breath of Springs 
That thrills the heart, and cannot be unfelt. 
The sun, the moon, the green leaves, and the 
flowers. 

And every living thing. 
Were a strong joy to thee ; thy spirit dwelt 
Gladly in life, rejoicing in its powers. 

Oh ! what had Death to do with one like thee ? 
Thou young and loving one, whose soul did 
cling. 
Even as the ivy clings unto the tree. 

To those who loved thee ; thou, whose tears 
would spring. 
Dreading a short day's absence, — didst thou go 
Alone unto the future world unseen. 
Solving each awful untried mystery — 
The dread unknown to know ? 
To be where mortal traveller hath not been. 
Whence welcome tidings cannot come from 
thee! 

My happy boy ! and murmur I that Death 
Over thy young and buoyant frame had power .^ 

In yon bright land love never perisheth, 

Hope may not mock, nor grief the heart devour. 
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The beautiful are round thee — ^thou dost keep 
Within the Eternal Presence, and no more 

May'st death, or pain, or separation dread : 
Thy bright eyes cannot weep. 
Nor they with whom thou art thy loss deplore ; 

For ye are of the living, not the dead. 

Thou dweller with th' Unseen, who hast explored 
The universe unknown ; thou, to whom death 
and heaven 
Are mysteries no more ; whose soul is stored 
With knowledge for which men have yainly 
striven. 
Beloved child ! O when shall I lie down 

With thee beneath fair trees that cannot &de ? 
When from the immortal rivers quench my thirst? 
Life's journey speedeth on ; 
Yet, for a little while, we walk in shade, — 
Anon 'tis done, — death hath the cloud dispersed^ 
And o'er the hills of heaven the eternal day has 
burst. 
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THE VICTIM: A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 

BY BARRY CORNWALL. 

[[High in the parching sun, where Ganges 

wild 
Roars to the jungles, and broad billows scatters 
Upon the burning shores of Hindostan, 
Rose a great temple, — in no puny age 
Fashioned, but built, like Babel, 'gainst the skies. 
Based on a rock, and cut in granite stone. 
Its pillars and Titanian capitals 
Heaved their enormous bulks, till each overlooked 
Wide India. To some God, whose name is lost. 
This wilderness of stone was dedicate. 
Millions of quick-eyed slaves, with dusky brows. 
All wreathed in white, came here in the old time. 
And on the prostrate marble bent, and swore 
Allegiance to A Name ! Then, amidst storms 
Of blood and tears, 'rose Siva, at whose feet 
Widows were slain; maidens, whose hearts were 

warm 
With summer love, old age and infancy. 
Shrank in her blazing altars, and left gold 
Unto the temple's saints for priestly prayers. 
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Tlien prayed the priests ; and then^ while dark- 
ness lay 
On the dull worlds the bearded Brahmins did 
Mysterious rites^ and their nocturnal songs 
Went sounding through the long stone-carved 

aisles 
Of Elephanta to brute Jaggemaut. 
And soon this superstition far outspread : 
From Oude to the Deccan, — over black Bahar^— - 
From the Arab Seas^ across to rank Bengal^ 
It sprang and flourished ; and wherever else 
Base human folly crouched to baser guile^ 
It reigned and made its martyrs.... There is one 
Far famous in its stories, from whose life. 
And from whose death, and from whose after 

fame. 
Some learn a lesson. When the droughts are 

great. 
And their squat idols sit unmoved, the priests 
Call on the saintly Muttra. To please him, 
They burn a virgin, and scream loose love songs^ 
And curse the Rajah, Dhur-Singh, long since 

dead. 
He, while he lived, wise prince ! did good to- 
wards all : 
He lived, untouched by grief, for many years ; 
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And, when he died, left children virtuous^ 
A happy land, which owned his rule was just. 
And slumbered in the Indian's Paradise.]] 



Scene I. A Garden^ near the Ganges, 
Bhaida waiting. 
Rhaida. — The sun has set, and now should 
Meignoun come. 
My dear, dear shepherd ! All day long he leaves 
My soul to wander, but at dark he comes. 
Lovelier than night, to his poor Hindoo maid. 
Look ! On the Brahmin altars flames the Are, 
Which holy priests now feed with myrrh and 

flowers : 
That is his signal — hark ! he comes, he comes ! 
No, — no : O, faithless shepherd ! 'tis the rush 
Of the great Ganges, who doth love her lord 
(Her ocean husband) more than thou lov'st me. 
Fond fool, he will not come ; — yet, soft ! — ^he 's 

here! 
He is here, and I wrong him — O Meignoun ! 

Meignoun enters, 
Meig. — My heart ! my dear one ! 
Rhaida, — My — ^my own ! (faUs into his arms) 
You 're come ? 
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Meig, — ^Ay, but I soon must leave thee, sweet 
Hindoo ! 
With scarce a kiss from thy rich lip, must I 
Seek the great City. Even now, my friends 
Are waiting for me on the river banks ; 
And I must sigh — farewell ! 

Rhaida, — Go, — ^go : farewell ! 

Meig, — To-morrow I will come to thee be- 
times; 
And I will bring with me the nuptial lamp. 
And the bright bridal jewels — 

Rhaida, — Come thyself, 
O thou, who art beyond all gems to me I 
Bring me thyself; or (if thou wilt aught else). 
E'en bring one lotus lily for my breast. 
And swear upon 't that thou wilt love me ever. 

Meig. — I'll do't, thou jealous girl; yet I have 
sworn, 

A thousand times already, 'neath the stars. 
To love, — and I do love thee. 

Rhaida, — Swear 't again. 
Never too often can a lover vow : 
So once more vow, and I will list to thee 
With ears more greedy than the mother owns. 
When on her firstborn's stammering words she 
hangs, 
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And thanks sweet Heaven for Music. Wilt thou 
love me ? 
Meig. — I love thee now. 
Rhaida, — ^But ever, ever love me ? 
Meig, — I love thee, and wUl love thee. Tush ! 
not so 
The summer nightingale shall haunt the rose : 
Not Kunya (when 'mongst village maids he 

dwelt. 
In his bright boyhood, and did woo— and win). 
E'er lov'd as I will love. I '11 bear thee hence 
A bride more envied— 
Rhaida, — O thou vain, vain shepherd ! 
Meig, — How } — ^but you cliide me well : I had 
forgot. 
I dreamt, as oft I dream, and sometimes hope. 
A shepherd ? that was true ; yet, in past time. 
The shepherd's sword could cut its way to 

power ; 
And I 'm of Brahmin blood, sweet girl, like 

thee. 
I '11 come and re-demand thee. 

Rhaida, — ^'Twill be vain. 
And yet, if thou wouldst cast this cloak aside. 
And tell us thy true name and parentage — ? 
Meig. — Suppose, sweet, I should be that 
fierce Deco\t, 
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Whose very name is terror to the land^ 

The river-robber, Kemaun? — Dost thou shrink? 

Fear not: your R^'ah tracks him where he 

lurks. 
In the dark jungles. He has braved the law ; 
And powerful hands are on hun. 

Bhaida, — Let him go. 
You smile! ha! what art thou? Speak! Have 

I given 
My whole heart to — 

Meig, — ^A robber ? Dream not so. 
Yet, — though a robber, he's a potent one ; 
Next to your prince in pow'r. But I must go: 
Yet, ere I go, one word of your fierce father : 
I swore (as thou rememberest) to come back. 
And from his lips force gentler words. Now, 

mark ! 
That hour is near ; and, for the subtle slave 
Who whispered lies in thy harsh father's ear, 
I '11 bring his fit reward. 
Bhaida, — He is too base — 
Meig, — For anger, not for justice. Then, he 

mocks 
At my revenge ! Methinks he laughs too early. 
I wait my time : in hate, sweet, as in love. 
Thy shepherd's constant. On black Muttra's 

head 
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I promised vengeance : — I will keep my word. 

( Voices are heard singing at a distance,) 
Hark ! my companions call me : I must go. 
I had forgot all time in thy sweet presence. 
Farewell ! The wind is rising. 
Rhaida, — Must you go ? 
Meig. — Dost hear the river roaring 'gainst its 

banks ? 
Rhaida. — It murmurs like a tender bride, 
methinks : 
^^ Leave me not, love," it says, *' so soon this 

night. 
When heaven looks kind on earth, and earth is 
happy — " 
Meig. — The storm is coming. If I more delay 
We shall not pass the rapids. Love, farewell. 

(Exit quickly,) 

Rhaida, — His step grows faint, — and fainter; 

all is still. C Listening,) 

Muttra comes out of a thicket of shrubs, 

Mut, — Soh, he is gone. Come forward ; all is 

quiet. 

The Zemindar enters, 
Zem, — Now, now, where is she? Ah, look 
where she stands. 
The fool, still dreaming of that base Deceit, 
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That water robber^ whom I more abhor 
Than poison : but I '11 wake her. Soh ! — 

C Strikes her. J 
Bhaida, — ^Ah, father. 

Mut, — Ho, ho, ho, ho ! — (Aside.) She vnll 
bum famously. 
Those snaky locks with which she snares men's 

hearts. 
That tongue with which she scorns them — she 
scorned me — 
Zem. — ^WTiat, are you dumb ? 
Mut, (Aside) — Not yet : but soon she shall be. 
Her ancles, silver-bound, her round soft arms^ 
Her bosom with his white love leaves upon it. 
All shall consume: the priests are ready for her; 
The flames are hungry, and my heart's ablaze 
With a brave fury. (To Zem.^— Shall both die 
by fire } 
Zem. — Go in, and wait. (Rhaida exit.) What 
say you ? both by fire } 
No ; she may bum, because her blood will wash 
A dark blot from my house : but he — come near ! 
I 've dug a hole beneath my peepul trees. 
And in 't we '11 tumble him. To-morrow night. 
When 's blood beats hot, we '11 shut him up, 
Mut. — Ho, ho ! 
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What alive ? alive ? 

Zem, — ^Ay, full of life and lust. 
We'll cool his dreams^ albeit we quench his 
courage. 
MiU. — I love thee : good ! But he will die— 

too soon? 
Zem. — ^No : I have fenced his grave all round 
with stone^ 
And pierced the lid with holes. Thro' these 

same holes^ 
The music of his screams shall soothe my ears : 
Three days and nights I '11 live beside his grave. 
And listen — while he starves. 
Mut. — O brave ! O brave ! 
Come, let us look upon this pretty place. 
Come on, come on. Beneath the peepul trees ? 
Was it not there ? This is the shortest path. 

(Exeunt,) 

Time, the next evening. 
Scene II. Same place* 

Muttra and the Zemindar are passing akmg: 
Kemaun meets them, 

Kem, — ^Stay, stop ! a word with you. 
Zem, — ^What dog is here ? 
A Pariah ? Strike him down. 
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Kem, — 'Tis not ill said ; 
But hard blows must be struck ere that be done. 
What say you, — shall we fight ? 
Mut, (to the Zem,) — Peace! do not touch 
him: 
'Tis a strange fellow ; very brave and honest. 
But strange, as you may see. He brings me 

news 
Of matters afar off, and (with your leave,) 
I would be private with him. Farewell, now ; 

f Zemindar exUs.) 
I'll follow soon. — ^Now, then, is all prepared? 
Kern, — ^Who is that little withered, winter 
thing, 
Wliose knees go knocking by the bamboo stalks? 
Jftfu/.-^'Tis the Zemindar. 
Kern, — Soh ! — I '11 take his money 
With a free heart. Nature has written dupe. 
And cheat, and miser, in his reptile looks : 
That 's well ; we '11 strip him of his golden skin. 
And tie him to a tree. His girl, you say — 
Mut, — May live; yes, — ^'twill be better she 
escape. 
(Aside,) She touch'd my humour, as she went 

away : 
Methought her walk was like an antelope's ; 
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Her eyes are jewel-like ; sweet words she has ; 
Soft limbs^ bright ringlets^ and a swan-like gait. 
My mind is changed ; I would not have her bum. 
Till she grows old, and then — I care not for her. 
Kem, — ^And, if I rescue her ? 
Mut, — ^And keep her for me, 
I '11 show thee where her father hides his gold. 
Kem, — Good; thou shalt have a third: that 
and the girl 
Thou 'It fairly earn by thy bold treachery. 
Mut, — How, treachery? 
Kem, — Ay, — oh, that offends thee? Tush, 
We on the river care not for such things: 
We speak our minds and stab; a plain good 

way. 
And saves a load of trouble. Now I'll leave 

thee. 
My rogues are skulking in the thicket there. 
And wait for orders. When this horn is 

blown, (givee it) 
111 come and make the priests stare. 

Mut. — Do not drag 
Their curse on me, 

Kem, — Oh no. I know thou art 
Half priest, and three parts saint, and aU a 
knave. 

B b 
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Do I not know thee^ Muttra? thou hast done— - 

Mut, — Bad deeds^ I know't, but I do mortify 

My flesh with fast, and score my back with 

stripes; 
Have I not lain on the jagged iron, — ha! 
Canker'd my tongue? and swung upon a hook? 
Kem, — Peace, you blind cheat, how dare you 
brag to nie ? 
What! taunt me with your virtues? 

Mut, — I have done : 
Let us not quarrel, who are now allies. 
Retire, and wait the s.^hlI. Nay, — ^retire. 
Kern, — C Aside. J Now let me have both gold 
and girl, and then — (Eaeit.J 

Mut — The cut- throat infidel robber! — he is 

gone. 
I breathe more freely. He will do the sin. 
And I reap the sweet profit: that is right. 
When all is won, I'll lead the Rajah where 
The villain hides: none know where 'tis but I. 
Messenger, entering. 
Mess, — The priests are waiting for thee, holy 
Muttra. 
The victim which you promised hath not come. 
Haste ! for the Rajah will be there to-day. 
And sacriftce to Siva, 
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Mut — Say I come. f Messenger exit,) 

'Twill be a glorious day. The Rajah come? 
Well, we must wait until he leave the shrine. 
And then do our design. Now, what's the 
matter.'* 

Kemaurij entering, 
Kern. — The wood's surrounded: half the 

Rajah's troops 

Mut, — Fear not; 'tis nothing. He does sa- 
crifice ; 
And all his Court attend: 'tis ever thus. 
Go, hide your men, — there, 'midst the under- 
wood. 
And when the Rajah's gone, I'll blow the horn. 

(Exeunt,) 



Scene III. A Hindoo Temple, 

Priests are officiating, and votaries kneeling,, 

Chorus of Priests, 

Pour the attar, — ^more and more ! 
Flowers, and leaves, and spices heap ; 
Gums, and oils, and odours pour^ 
Lest the burning altar sleep ! 

B b ^ 
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Look^ it sulks — the holy flame ! 
Why is not the victim brought? 
Once, if called, the Hindoo came 
Swifter than the flight of thought ! 

A Hindoo. 
I am here^ as soon as sought. 

Others. 
I am here ; — and I ; — and I : 
There are none who shrink or fly. 

Chorus. 
Why doth the doomed victim stay ? 
Full of sin is base delay : 
Quick, or soon will fall a curse. 
Amidst the thunder of our verse. 
Call her, with the Goddess* voice ! 
Ch. Priest. — Come! 
(The Zemindar, Rhaida, and Muttra, are seen 

approaching. J 
Chorus. 
She comes. Rejoice, rejoice ! 

Air. 
Soothe her soul with song. 
Like a silver shower. 
Sweety and bright, and strong : 
'Tis her conquering hour ! 



^ 
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Let the music steals 
Like a hidden river^ 
Through her^ till she feel 
Crown'd and bless'd for ever ! 

The Zemindar crowns his daughter. 

Bhaida, — Why am I brought here? — Ha! 
what means the crown? 
I am no victim sentenced to the fire. 
Ch, Priest — Come forward! 
Bhaida. — Hark^ he calls on some one. Hush ! 
Zemind. — He calls on thee! 
Bhaida, — Ah! no, no, kill me not. (faUs,) 
Ch. Priest. — ^Whence comes this! Was she 
not prepared? 'twas wrong. 
The Rajah will himself come here to-day. 
And pray for aid in some great enterprize ; 
Till then we shall not stain the altar foot ; 
Take her aside, meantime, and counsel her. 

(Bhaida is taken out.) 

Voices without. — TheRsyah comes ! the Rajah! 

A Priest. — Hear'st thou the shouts? he comes. 

Ch. Priest. — I hear them, brother. 

The bold, freethinking Dhur-Singh, comes, I 

know; 
But here, in our own temple, he must droop 

B b 3 
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His lion aspect and obey the law. 
Hail^ Maharajah! 

The Rajdfi enters, attended, 
Rnjah. (to an officer,) See they be secure. 
— Health to the priests of Siva ! I am come 
To share your holy rites, and offer prayers. 
Woods, leaves, and spices, (for I shed no blood. 
Save that of foes,) before great Siva's shrine. 
Bring here the basket. Look, I offer these,— 
Myrrh, aloes, sacred oils, rich sandal-wood. 
And flowers, which you e'er say, the Goddess 

loves. 
Take them; and pray that 1 may free the land 
(Else all at peace,) from murderous men, 

whoVe turned 
Our holy Ganges to a place of spoil. 
Robbed the poor peasant, slain the sucking babe. 
Fired happy homes, and wheresoe'er they've 

been. 
Left death, and violation, and despair! 

( The presents are offered,) 
Ch, Priest, — The offerings are accepted. See, 

they bum. 
— ^And now, great Rajah, we will sacrifice 
A living creature at the altar foot, 
A maid who ne'er was woo'd, betroth'd, nor won. 
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Go, fetch the victim. (Priest goes out, J 

Rajah, — Doth she wish to bum } 

Ch, Priest — Her father brings her : on his 
house a blot 
Hath dwelt for a hundred years : no good stays 

with him ; 
His acts ne'er prosper ; he is loved by none ; 
His dreams are bad ; his peasants starve ; his 

friends — 
He TuUh no friend ; and therefore (and because 
He loves great Siva) doth he this day bring 
His daughter for a maiden sacrifice. 

Rajah. — Methinks himself should smart for 
his own sins. 
And she — ? 

Ch, Priest, — She trembles. Human blood 
will shake. 
Sometimes, in dread of the last agony ; 
But we will pray such fault may be forgiven. 
And bid her father fast for one whole day : 
She shall not die in vain. 
(Priest enters with Rhaida, the Zemindar, S^cJ 

Priest, — The maiden's here. 

Ch. Priest, — Come forward. Girl, approach. 

Rhaida, — ^O spare me, spare me ! 

Rajah (tenderly,) — Come hither, Rhaida ! 
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RhaUla (srreama,) — Ha! — who spoke to me? 

Zriuhi, — The Rajah spoke. (Aside,) Methinks 
1 know his voice. 

it/ifliV/a.—M- here ?— Where ? The Rajah? 
Ha, Mcignouii ! 'Tig he! 
I 'm safe, I 'm safe. (Sinks on her knees. J 

Rajah, — Did tliey not say this girl 
Was luiaffianced ? 

Ch, Priest, — Ay, unwoo'd, unsought. 

Rajah, — They told thee false, and they de- 
serve to die. 
She is affianced ; nay, she should have been 
This night a bride. 

Ch, Priest, Whose bride, O R^ah? 

Rajah, — Mine. 
— Come forward, Rhaida. Look ! I take her hand> 
And in your holy temple own her mine. 
Priest, seek some other victim. 
(Kemaun enters by stealth, and mixes with the 
crowd. The place is surrounded by troops. 

Ch, Priest, (pauses,) Mighty Rajah, 

I grieve that 't should be thus; but she is 

doomed ! 
The Goddess, in her own great voice, hath asked 
A victim, and I dare not disobey: 
I dare not offer one of less degree. 
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Rajah, — Then must we strait do justice. 
Stand apart! (Kneels,) 

Terrible Siva ! if this maid be thine^ 
Devoted, — and not slain by human hate. 
Speak to thy servant, who now kneels before 
thee, — 

Ch, Priest, — ^Arise! The marble hath a 
thousand tongues. 
And might, if so it will'd, now answer thee. 

Rajah, — Peace, holy man, do I not know't?— 
The God, 
Whose strong divinity is masked in stone. 
Is free as air; his spirit still hath power 
To will, and make his marble limbs obey, — 
His marble tongue to speak: — is it not so? 

Ch, Priest, — ^'Tis so. 

Rajah, — Then speak, O Goddess! — If thy 
wrath 
Demand this maiden for thy altar fires. 
Speak, and she comes. But, if no word of thine 
Be heard in answer, I pronounce her — free ! 
Behold her; — she was lured by falsehood hither. 
And they who brought her have affronted thee, 
By offering a false martyr. She is wooed. 
Won, — almost wed; and by thy awftil law. 
Is unfit for the altar. Dreadful Goddess ! 
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If thou delightest, as 'tis said, in blood. 
Yet sure thou lov'st it most when justly shed. 
Know, we have now a victim fit for thee; 
One who, though priest and saint, deserves to 

die. 
Spare, then, this innocent maid! — Once more, 

if thou 
Speak'st not, she's free. No answer? Maid, 

approach! 
The Goddess whom we worship gives no sign. 
Ch, Priest — The sign you call for, yesternight 
was made; 
And I did see it. 
Rajah, — Was the victim named? 
Ch, Priest. — She asked for human blood, as 

she is wont. 
Rajah. — No name } 
Ch. Priest. — A victim only. 
Rajah. — She shall have 
A saintly victim, who is doomed to die, — 
Doomed by the law and me. 
f Claps his hands. Muttra and Kemaun are se» 

cured.) 
Priests. — This place is sacred. Prince. 
Rajah. — Peace, peace, vain men. 
Justice is done in heaven ; why not here ? 
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Bring here the prisoners. — Men, stained black 

with crimes, 
(All by confessions and strong proofs made plain) 
Prepare, for ye must die ! Kemaun, thou hast 
One lonely virtue — an undaunted mind : 
For this (so much I reverence valiant hearts), 
I give thee choice how thou wilt die to-day. 
Speak, and begone ! 

Kem, — The robber's death for me ; 
A tamer end would blot the fame I' ve earned : 
Death and renown be mine ! 

Rajah, — Take him away. 

f Kemaun eant, guarded. J 
For thee, thou baser villain, death by fire: 
That is thy doom, which none shall mitigate. 
fTo Officer,) Stay thou, and see it done. He 

is the worst, — 
More base, more false, more without touch of 

pity. 

Than ever I did think a man could be. — 
One more there is, — ^her father. 
Officer. — Must he die } 

Rajah. — No; let him live; but in a foreign 
land: 
We will not touch a hair that 's kin to her. 

(Turns towards Rhaida,J 
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— Ami now, thou tenderest heart, and loveliest 

bride. 

That ever made the world more beautiful, 

Bright'nhig with smiles the aye - recurring 
spring,— 

What shall be done with thee? Why, thou 

must go 
Unto a prison, — ^look ! to these fond arms ; 
Whilst I, thy Prince, shall feel more honoured 
With thee thus near me, sweet, than were I 

crown'd 
With garlands after conquest, or now hailed 
By all wide India for her chosen King ! 




^ ' Ok ^ 
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THE YOUNG HELVETIAN. 



BY THE RE\r. T. DALE. 



Land of the-^Ulper's frowning brow^ 

The torrent's .foainmg tide! 
Land of the braver who scom'd to bow 

Beneath a tyrant's pride ! 
I love to roam and gaze at will 

Upon thy valleys fair; 
But most on every Alpine hiU^ 

For Freedom's home is there. 

^ ■ 

There^ in the peasant's form erects 

His frank and fearless mein — 
His head mibentr— his glance uncheck'd- 

Is conscious freedom seen. 
E'en in the modest maiden's eye 

Its quenchless spirit glows. 
Who blooms in sweet simplicity. 

Pure as her native snows. 

c 
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She sits beside the gushing stream^ 

Beneath the oaken shade — 
Whose image fills thy pensive drcam^ 

Thou fair Helvetian maid? 
The child would fain sport on thy knee> 

And at thy feet would play 
The faithful dog — alas for thee^ 

Thy thoughts are far away. 

Thy spirit is with one who roams 

Upon a foreign shore; 
Far from his native mountain-homes^ 

His native torrent's roar. 
If still he thinks on them and thee — 

If both are dearest yet. 
Thou doubt'st perchance — ^but can it be 

The wanderer should forget? 

Oh no! ere long beneath that tree 

Again shall be thy seat; 
The same sweet prattler on thy knee. 

The dog couched at thy feet. 
Four shall be then where now are three— 

And, happiest of the four. 
The youth, returned to home and thee. 

To wander hence no more. 
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SONNET TO PSYCHE. 



BY C. H. TOWNSHENDj ESQ. 



With wondrous gentleness thy looks are fraught. 
Yet thy wing'd smiles are lightning; and there 

lies 
In the dark depth of those reflective eyes, 
A world of feeling, and a heav'n of thought. 
There, as I gaze, my inmost soul is taught 
Love's hidden spells, and voiceless mysteries; 
Before their light ev'n life-long Sorrow flies. 
And new-wak'd Hope comes smiling and un- 
sought. 
Not many moons have waned since, sad and 

lone, 
I gazed upon thee as on some bright star. 
Which might be only worshipped from afar ; 
And now I call thy virgin heart my own ! 
Ah, then, what marvel if, in joy's excess, 
I almost disbelieve my own strange happiness ! 

c cSi 
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THE SHEARMEN'S MIRACLE PLAY. 



A Tale of the Fourfeenth Century. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF ^^ LONDON IN THE OLDBNTIMB. 



»• 



" Guilt! 

Guilt ! my son ; give 't the right name, no marvel 
That things, not of this world, had power o'er ye.** 

J3M JOflMB. 



Those were pleasant times^ those '^ good old 
times^" as our correctly judging grandfathers 
called them; although every lane had its ghost, 
and every parish could tell some veracious 
story of some undoubted visitation of Sathanas ; 
although " the schoolmaster" had not begun 
" to walk the land in the length and breadth 
thereof;" and although the demand for good 
ale and stout cudgels^ iar exceeded that for 
hornbooks and '^ science made easy." Well, 
let the philosophical people of the present most 
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enlightened day continue to pour out their do- 
lorous lamentations oyer the " dark ages/' as 
though^ during that long interval^ the spring 
never blossomed^ the harvest never waved> nor 
the sun laughed from on high^ shedding forth 
joy and gladness. But, in despite of their lugu- 
brious Jeremiads, the lover of the olden times 
will fling down his gauntlet in defence of the 
pleasant sports and merry life of our simple- 
minded, light-hearted forefathers; and fight, 
ay, d> I'outrance, for his country's ancient appel- 
lation, ^^ Merry England." Where did these 
lamentation-loving folk obtain their dolorous 
notions ? Not from the old historians; or him, 
in whose witching pages the young knight, 
as in a mirror, decked himself, until he became 
'^ the Lady Courtesy's adopted son;" not from 
Chaucer, that npsoaring lark, who carolled so 
joyous a lay in the glory-foretelling dawn oi 
our intellectual morning; not from those sweet- 
voiced songsters, nameless though they be> to 
whose wild music even the modem ear turns 
with a feeling of refreshing delight, like that 
with which we listen to the melody of the 
young bird, the gush of fresh waters, or the 
witching cadence of the sweet and merry bells. 
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Wliat gratuitous sorrow ! to sigh over the haid 
lot of our forefathers^ when every thmg with 
them was merry. The minstrel saluted his de* 
lighted auditors with *' Good-morrow^ meny 
gentlemen;" the baron summoned his Tassals 
as his '^ merry men all;" the wild forest was 
the '^ merry greenwood;" and even the courtly 
laureate^ when he celebrated the sweetness and 
beauty of that ^^ Midsummer flower^" the fairest 
damsel of our Seventh Henry's court, shamed not 
to address her as " Merry Margaret." 

And well did the party, seated on the com- 
fortable bench before the low-browed hostel, . 
on the left-hand side of St« John Street, main* 
tain their undeniable right to this character, as, 
tankard in hand, telling many a pleasant story, 
singing snatches of many a merry lay, they 
watched the bright May sim go down behind 
the hills, then covered with the richest foliage; 
while the 'prentices, with huge armfids of. 
flowers, and branches of the sweet-budding^ 
May (cherished sylvan spoib), took their home* 
ward road with lagging step, ere the curfewa 
of Cripplegate and St. Mary-le-Bow should ring 
out their unwelcome summons to all loiterers* 
We have said they were a merry company; but 
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the kind reader must not suppose they were^ 
mere ^' mechanical folk," drinking thick ale^ 
telling threadbare stories, and singing ^' Rabin 
Hood/' and " Randal of Chester/' which, an 
old historian informs us, was, at this period 
(the fourteenth century,) the very height of 
ungentility. O no ; they were worthy citizens 
and householders; ^' men of substance and wor- 
ship:" for there was a brother of " the Guild 
of St. George of the Men of the Mystieries of 
the Armourers;" another of the fraternity of 
^' St. John of the Merchant Taylors;" a brother 
of the Guild of ^* the Blessed Lady Maiy of the 
Drapers;" another an imder warden of ''the 
Fraternity of the Assumption of our Bleissed 
La^y Mary of the Shearmen," in modem lan- 
guage, Clothworkers (we must give their titles 
at full length, were it only to show how de- 
voutly inclined were our forefathers); and; 
lastly, in the person of the merriest, most 
laughter-loving of them all, a brother, not of 
any of the '* Twelve Guilds incorporated by 
Royal Charter," but of that spiritual fraternity' 
supposed most especially to eschew all merri- 
ment — ^the silent and fasting Carthusian. And 
there they sate inhaling the fresh air of the. ^^-^ 
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urbs^ neither lacking good mahroisie in 
tankards^ nor pleasant subjects of conversation 
to season it; what with renuniscenses of past 
feasts and pageants^ and anticipations of coming 
ones — ^for the pleasant calendar of our fore&thers 
was full of red letter days^ and the year almost 
stretched out into one long hoHday^ — what with 
a little neighbourly gossip^ and^ perchance^ a 
little neighbourly scandal^ the evening whOed 
pleasantly away; but the grand topic of con- 
versation was the approaching performance of 
the Whitsimtide Miracle Plays> by the C^ty 
Companies, on Clerkenwell Green, and which, it 
was expected, would be graced by the presence 
of their ^ture Sovereign, Prince Richard. 

** The blessing of our Lady and St. John be 
on ye," said a young man coming up, whose 
Lincoln green frock and small harp shewed him 
to be a minstrel, though, from the &ded and 
threadbare appearance of his dress, his profes- 
sion did not seem to have proved a very lucra^ 
tive one — " would ye tell me, holy Father, an 
I might obtain a night's lodging at yonder house 
of the Carthusians?" 

** Give us a fitte of music, then," replied the 
jocund father, hoVdxag qa\1 the tankard to liim. 
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'' for thoug^h the tinkle of cup and can is right 
pleasant^ yet when the harpstrings chime in 
with thern^ it maketh more pleasant melody; — 
but whence are ye?" 

^^ From beyond seas," replied the young man 
in a sorrowful tone ; and returning the almost 
untasted wine, he commenced tuning his harp. 
Gramercy, father Felix!" cried the draper, 

what would old Knyghton say did he see you, 
tankard on one hand, and minstrel on the 
other? Is this my confessor? he would say, 
with a face black as shrovetide." 

'^ And little would our good Father Felix 
heed him," returned the armourer. ^' Is it not 
wiser to lead a merry life, and hate no mai^ 
and wrong no man, than to hoard up marks, 
and rose nobles, with Sathanas to keep the ac- 
count book! Methinks, old Gerard Knyghton 
and our good Father must but ill agree." 

" Troth we do," returned Father Felix, « for 
I spare him not * What,' say I, ^ lentil pottage 
on a festival day? Christmas, and no march- 
pane? Midsununer, and no bonfire, nor table 
set withoutside for your neighbours? By St 
Mary ! were ye heathen Sarrazin ye could scarce 
do worse.' I have oft'times longed to change 
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coats with him^ my masters, not for tho value 
of his — frieze, at nine pennies the ell, and the 
moths good customers to it — but because, me- 
thinks, he would suit the Carthusian gowB 
far better^ in respect to yigil keeping and &st- 
ing, than unworthy Father Felix." 

*^ Saints ! but ye could," cried the armourer, 
" 'twould be a joyiul day for pretty Ayeline: 
little thought her father, when he left her to his 
own brother's care, with two hundred marks 
for her portion, that she would lack both Easter 
kirtle and Whitsuntide ribbons. Sathanas con- 
found him I" 

" And so he will erelong," cried the mer« 
chant tailor, " for I, living near, see sundry 
things that old Knyghton would be sorely dis^ 
trest were they known; ye mind his young 
ward and 'prentice, Clement Halliwell, how he 
was spirited away, none knew whither." 

^^ Hold there, Master Haxey," cried the 
imder warden of the Shearmen, who, as the 
old miser was upper warden of his fraternity, 
and as in these early days the character of each 
brother was a kind of joint stock concern, 
was naturally anxious to make the best of it, — 

Gerard Knyghton proved afore the master. 



« 
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how that the wilM boy would go down the 
river in the great carrack that was sent with 
stores to the free companies under Sir Johan 
Soltier at Bourdeaux; and though he made 
proclamation by bell^ and sent notice down the 
river^ that whoever would bring him back 
should have a noble^ and cloth enow for a long 
gown, no tidings ever came." 

^^ Ay, ay, we know all that," returned the 
draper, ^^ but do we not also know, that the 
poor lad was accustomed to say, what a joyftil 
day it would be when he was out of his time, 
for then he would take the warehouse that was 
his father's, and marry pretty Aveline? And do 
not we also know how wrath the old miser 
was when he heard it, and how he threatened 
to send the poor girl to some convent if aught 
more were said; for 'twould be his death to 
have to give up any money that had been in 
his hands, as ye all well know ; and, methinks, 
Clement Halliwell's five hundred marks, and 
Aveline Knyghton's two hundred, were strong 
reasons for him to get the poor lad out of the 
way." 

'* Ay, that they were," cried Master Haxey, 
'' but did ye not hear, my masters, of the 
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strange things that happened last Martiiiinas- 
tide, when^ one stormy nighty a knocking was 
heard at his door? Many people spoke out 
their minds then." 

^' Sweet Lady!" cried the company^ croasmg 
themselves^ and preparing to hear some awiid 
story. 

** Nay^ nay^ my masters/' interposed Father 
Felix^ ^^ let's have less dolorous stories for a 
bright May eyening. Ye forget the minstrel is 
ready; but^ depend on't^ I'll question old 
Knyghton closely about it. Poor boy ! an' he 
be living any where within the four seas> or 
five hundred leagues beyond them^ 111 see jus- 
tice done to him." 

" Alack ! 'twas seven years a-gone^ come 
Whitsuntide," said the draper, " long before 
ye were his confessor, or this, I trow, had not 
happened; but he is dead, ay, dead three 
years, and poor young Aveline hath never held 
up her head since." 

'' He shall confess all," cried Father Felix, 
^* if there be power in holy church to bring to 
confession; so, come minstrel, somewhat merry, 
here," holding out the tankard. 

Blessings on ye, holy father, for your 
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kindness to a stranger/' said the minstrel^ in a 
voice scarcely audible from deep feeling. 

'^ A truce with your blessing," returned 
father Felix, marvelling what should have so 
greatly excited this young stranger's gratitude ; 
*' come, a song." 

The young man obeyed, and commenced a 
simple ballad, in which the minstrel strove, from 
the legends of past times, to vindicate the 
honour of his calling, and to fling' an illusory 
splendour over his wandering and precarious 
mode of life. 

*' < What gift shall be thine, my pride and joy 7* 
The old knif^ht said to his eldest boy. 

* The sword, my &ther> the sword for me I 
And 111 gain mc a name in chivalry.' 

** * And what shaU be Uiine, my seoond pride/ 
The old knight next to his brother cried. 
' No sword, my sire, but the gown and book; 
For 111 seek the cloister^ haDowed nook.' 

*' * What gift for thee ?' said the knight, and smiled. 
As he stroked the &ir brow -of his youngest child. 
Then the boy's bright eye flashed with pride and glee— 

* The harp, and the praise of minstrelsy.' 

** The ddest hath girded his good sword on. 
And away to the battle-field hath gone; 
The second hath sought the proud abbdye, 
Where he pores on his missal day by day. 

Dd 
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" And the youngest hath gone to • fiur ooiutiifle* 
Waking his harp's sweet melody; 
Ranging the plains, the woods, the vale. 
Singing btythe as • nightingale. 

*' And yean past on— ftom the wdl-fbught field 
At length came the koight» with hia taattieit'd aUddi 
But little of land, or wealth, were his. 
Though he gained him a worthy name, I wis. 

** But, with pomp and worship, the seoand ounei 
He now was an abbot of midde fiune ; 
And he had broad lands and gold marka cnow« 
He lacked but • wwtby nam^ I tzow. 

** And where is the youngest ? O, he went 
Over the seas, with the armament 
Of bold Crusaders ; but they are gone. 
And he lies in the donjon, sad and looe. 

«* He strikes his harp-aee* the doqjon grim 
No longer doseth its bolts on him { 
He strikes his harp with a minstrd^ pride. 
And the Soldan'to daiighter is at his side» 

•* Full soon have they measured the wide sea o'er. 
For the damsel brought jewels and golden store t 
And with dame at his side, and with harp in hand. 
The minstrel again hidls merry England. 

'* Thus the eldest gained little, save name of pride; 
The second found wealth, but nought beside; 
While the gallant harper's sweet minstrelsy. 
Won him wealth, and worship, and fair lady^." 



^^ A comfortable lay for a minstrel^ I trow," 
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cried Father Felix, '^ altlibugh^ it seems, ye 
have not yet attained to ' wealth and wor- 
ship,'" glancing a look at his threadbare ap- 
parel ; '* with ^ fair lady/ perchance ye may 
have had better fortune." 

^' Alas ! lio/' replied he, in so woe-begone a 
tone, that the good company turned their eyes 
on him with a feeling of compassion they could 
not suppress. Unwilling, it would seem, to 
endure their gaze, the young stranger precipi- 
tately arose to depart, ere the groats, where- 
with our forefathers rewarded their songsters, 
could be disengaged from the tightly clasped 
purses. 

*' He is no minstrel to depart without guer- 
don," said the draper. 

'* That he is not, I'll warrant ye," answered 
Father Felix ; '^ 1 11 e'en after him, and learn 
all about it; moreover, I promised him a lodg- 
ing." With great alacrity did the goodnatured 
father — ^who could never endure to see a sorrow* 
fill face-^set ofi^ and soon overtaking the young 
man, he proffered his services. 

'* Truly I am greatly bound to ye, holy fa- 
ther," said he, " both for your kind offers and 
your kind speeches respecting me. Little did ye 
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thinks when ye took the part of old Knyghtou's 
orphan ward, Clement Halliwell^ that he was 
sitting close beside ye." 

" Bmedicite!" cried Father Felix; f< well, 
this beats a romance^ every body thinking ye 
dead, not exceptuig pretty Aveline, who cried 
herself half blind, while ye were ranging up 
and down like a wandering minstreL How is 
tliis, and what doth old Knyghton say to it?" 

^' Alas ! I have not seen him yet, for I only 
came up the river this moniuig, and put on tlus 
disguise but to make enquiries, ere I made my- 
self known to him." 

^^ Our sweet Lady grant ye success," cried 
Father Felix ; '' and ye shall not want my «ud. 
Methuiks ye had best go down to St. Magnus's 
Church to-morrow morning, where he always 
attends service most devoutly, as ye doubtless 
know of old, and, moreover, payeth every week 
his halfpenny toward the cost and charges of 
the anthem, and five wax lights, in honour of 
the five joys of our Blessed Lady; the only 
money he givcth away, I wot." 

'^ I will go tluther," returned the young man, 
'' and saints grant me success." 

Morning came, and service was said and sung 
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in the church of St Magnus^ at the Bridge-foot> 
and there^ conspicuous among the scanty con- 
gregatuDU (for few^ save those who were in 
training for an extraordinary degree of sanctity^ 
could afford time to attend the ordinary morn- 
ing service^) knelt Gerard Knyghton^ his eyes 
intently fixed on the well-worn missal^ and his 
long lean fingers clasped in the attitude of pro- 
fbundest devotion. Beside him^ wrapt in a plain 
mantle^ and in dress far below her rank^ with 
countenance beautiful^ but overshadowed with 
care, knelt his orphan niece, young Aveline, 
while, concealed fi'om their view by an inter- 
vening pillar, he, over whom the one had re- 
joiced, and the other wept as dead, stood, revolv- 
ing in his mind how he should best make himself 
known. Alas! poor Clement Halliwell's evil 
fortune seemed to have followed him from fo^ 
reign lands, for this was the worst possible tune 
he could have chosen for his errand. But the 
preceding evening, had old Knyghton been tor- 
mented by visits from two brothers of his 
Guild, the one urging him to pay somewhat 
handsome toward the ensuhig Miracle Play, 
and the other acquainting him with a serious 
fall in the price of wool, and the probability 

Dd3 
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that another tallage was in contempladon; and, 
half l>eside himself at the thought of those anti- 
cipated claims on his purse^ he had fiiUen into 
a disturbed slumber^ and dreamt that three tbnes 
he went to unlock the vault that contained his 
treasure, and tlu-ee times, like that appalling 
incident in the goodly legend of Bishop Bruno^ 

** Death was the pofter that oponed the door** 

Such a dream, in such an age, was well calcu* 
lated to make a deep and fearful impresrion on 
one even less superstitious than he ; it was not, 
therefore surprising, that when his long lost 
ward presented himself, he was welcomed with 
a shriek of horror, and yehement charges of 
attempting to personate one well known to be 
dead. '^ Help ! help !" cried the old man, "he's 
an impostor come to rob me; seize him^ for 
our dear Lady's sake; I am a dead man^ for 
he hath come from the dead!" 

Now had old Knyghton really felt an in- 
clination to be robbed and murdered in broad 
daylight, he could scarcely have taken a surer 
method. When he adjured the bystanders to 
come to his assistance, by touching appeals of 
fear of robbery and murder, although the priest 
liurrie<l into the sacristy with pyx, crucifix, and 
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chalice, determined the supposed thief should 
not add to his other crimes the fearful one of 
sacrilege; although both parish-clerk and sa- 
cristan made no effort to save him (he having, 
at Christmas, paid each their dues in clipt 
groats) ; yet some passers-by, alarmed by the 
screams of the old man, had entered: but 
when they heard the appalling assertion — that 
the robber had come from the dead — off they 
flew, blessing the saints that they had been 
preserved from laying hands on one who, being 
no longer a denizen of this world, was certainly 
no fit subject for either " stocks, donjon, or gal- 
lows-tree." Finding how vain it was to attempt 
convincing the old miser of a fact, which he 
had so many cogent reasons for determining to 
deny, Clement Halliwell, casting one lingering 
look toward Aveline, paused an instant beneath 
the now deserted church-porch, and then set off 
to the well-remembered house of his godmother, 
in St. Botolph's Lane. Still his ill fortune pur- 
sued him. The worthy matron had just returned 
from St Magnus's Church, and, at the very in^ 
stant he knocked at the door, was detailing to 
two old cronies the fearful occurrence of the 
morning. " Lady Mary !" screamed she, peep- 
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iiig out of the halC-opened casement^ and pre- 
cipitately withdrawing her head 'as «he caught 
-a glance of the being who gtood below^ *^ 'tu 
his very self! pale and speechless^ alack! but 
wherefore cometh he to me?" 

*^ The warning's from heaven^ and we .must 
take it!" 'cried her companion^ taking up her 
beads : " aj, 'tis a sure token of the plague, as 
my father (heaven rest his soul,) found, when 
he met two neighbours on Fish Street H3I, 
who, three months before, had been buried, 
with taper and passing-bell, in St. Magnus's 
Chiurch. Alack ! he came home and died, and 
the plague raged all over London." 

Foiled in this second attempt to make '-himself 
known, with a heavy step, the poor outcast 
turned toward the Bridge -foot, where old 
Knyghton's habitation stood; but, aware of 
the impracticability of there gaining admission, 
he determined to make himself known to Master 
Haxey, and pray his good offices. Little doubts 
ing but a customer had entered, with a bland 
smile and civil bow, the merchant-tailor came 
forward ; but no sooner had he cast a hurried 
glance on the stranger's features, than he started 
back with horror. 
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" What! Master HaUiwell^ after twenty 
years ! avaunt ! in the name of the holy cross, 
avaunt ! I know nought about it." 

^^ But, good Master Haxey, only come with 
me to old Knyghton," cried the stranger. 

'^ Away, good Master Halliwell/' faintly ar- 
ticulated Master Haxey, ready to fall from 
terror. ^^ I know nought of your son's mur- 
der ;" and, with a violent effort, he rushed into 
the adjoining warehouse. 

'^ Good master, what's all this ?" cried his 
apprentice. 

'* Sweet lady !" replied the master, casting a 
look of horror towards the shop, '^ what a 
fearful thing is ill-gotten wealth ! Let this be 
a warning to ye, Jenkin — ^for though to make 
two marks of one is what is right in every 
.Christianlike trader, yet take heed it is your 
own. Here hath been a fearful visitation. Old 
Clement Halliwell, after being underground 
these twenty years, comes to me, and prays 
me to go with him to old Kny^hton, doubtless 
to see after the five hundred marks which I 
was witness he left, and to charge him with 
the murder of his son." 

^^ Nay, good master, 'tis the ghost of young 
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HalliwcU that yc have seen/' cried JenHn; 
'^ for it went into St Magnus this blessed 
mornings as Mistress Sutton, and Mistress Wa- 
leys, and old Joan Wen]ock> can avoudL ' By 
our Lady/ quoth Gervase, the sacristan^ * yon 
old miser is not long for this world, we shall 
have a goodly burial, I trow ;' so I was just 
about to tell it you, that we may get the black 
cypress, and the velvet hoods, and mourning 
mantles in readiness." 

*' 'Tis a fearful visitation, whatever it fore- 
bodeth," returned Master Haxey. ''Well, if 
this hath no effect on old Knyghton, nought 
but Sathanas himself wilL" 

'' How have ye sped?" cried Father Fefix. 

The young man shook his head. '' Alas ! he 
pretends not to know me, and saith I have 
cotAe from the dead, and every d6or is.ishut 
against me." 

'' Well, heed it not," cried his friendly ad- 
viser ; '^ I have bethought me of a goodly plan. 
Here hath been the under warden of the Shear- 
men to enquire after you, not as the ward of 
old Knyghton, but as the minstrel who played 
yes tor even. Now as the brother who was- to 
have enacted Sathanas, in th^ir Miracle Flaj^ of 
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<f The Descent into Hell^" is sick of a sore ague> 
he thougUt that^ perchance^ ye might take that 
part, for which ye shall have a noble for your 
pains^ and free livings an' ye list^ for the four* 
teen days of ^e playing. There is to be a per- 
fonnance> all the' same as at Whitsuntide^ three 
days hence^ at the Shearmen's Hallj, to see that 
all are perfect in their parts. Now ye shall 
go thither^ play your part, and afterward come 
boldly forward, and charge old Knyghton with 
his fraud toward ye before all the brethren of 
his company^" 

Overjoyed at this plan, Clement Halliwdl's 
gratitude to the kind father knew no bounds. 
He joyfully accepted the ofier; studied unceas- 
ingly the elegant stanzas appropriated to his 
part; and contemplated with a delight which, 
eren to oip: easily pleased ancestors, must have 
appeared perfectly astonishing, the *' cote and 
hode of black serge," the grim visor, with its 
delectable horns, wherewith the Sathanas of 
the Miracle Play delighted, while he scared, the 
gaping spectators. 

Dear reader, we may well lament that the 
rage for autobiography and reminiscences is a 
fashion only of these later days. What a bril- 
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liaiil picture of the early drama mi^t I not 
have placed before ye> had but a Kelly, an 
O'Keefe, or that prince and pattern of diary- 
keeper8> Mr. Secretary Pepys, flourished in the 
fourteenth century ! How many a right mar- 
vellous anecdote^ how many a goodly piece of 
civic biography, might we not have discovered 
of those times, when each performer was the 
free brother of some worshipful guild 1 How 
interesting to trace the rising fortunes of some 
city 'prentice, from his first appearance on the 
rude stage of his company, as ^^ Angelus Ga- 
briel," or some such easy part; next, when 
free of his guild, he performed some higher 
character — one of the Nine Worthies, or one of 
the Three Kings ; and then, still rising in thea^ 
trical importance with his rising fortunes, as 
^* one of the Court," he enacted King David in 
a suit of plate armour, or King Herod, drest 
'^ Sarrazyn wyse," swearing most tremendous- 
ly! '^ by Mahounde;" until, having played his 
highest character there, he relinquished the rude 
cart for a loftier stage, and, surrounded by civic 
pomp, was hailed on ^' the hustynges" Lord 
Mayor of '^ thys gode cytie." Alas! kind 
reader, would that I had access to such stores 
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(if such ever existed)^ for then would I place 
before ye^ in no dim outline^ the goodly appear- 
ance of the hall^ where the master and wardens 
of « the worshipful company of Shearmen," 
with air as important as though discussing the 
propriety of admitting foreign wool, or the ne- 
cessity of proposing a rise of " five pennies the 
yard" on broad cloths and burel, took their 
seats at the upper-end, right opposite the huge 
platform — with its three appropriate divisions. 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell — where the gratuitous 
actors were to strut their short hour. And 
there sat old Gerard Knyghton, half persuading 
himself that the sudden apparition of his long- 
lost ward was mere illusion, little dreaming 
that the visor of Sathanas concealed features of 
one hated and dreaded almost as he; and there, 
too, with a pleasant smile and merry speech for 
every one, sate Father Felix. The minstrels 
have concluded their prelude, which, however 
rude to modem ears, to the less fastidious taste 
of the good company is, doubtless, a *^ ryghte 
pleasaunte melodye;" the prologue, in a sad 
coloured gown, has delivered his address ; the 
porter of the infernal gate sits, keys in hand, 
ready to start up, and ofier ^^ obeisance due" 
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to his liege sovereign; and now Sathanas comes 
forward. But wherefore do the company gaze 
with mute horror ? Is it an illusion ? or is not 
another — ^in visor^ mantle^ form^ perfectly the 
same — standing close behind? Yes> it moves 
forward^ and takes its place beside him! 

'^ Gramercy !" shrieked old Knyghton^ little 
doubting but that the veritable Sathanas now 
indeed stood before him^ ^^ there are two !" All 
was concision— every legend of supernumerary 
,and infernal visitants^ which superstition had 
recorded from that goodly stoiy of the Saxon 
Thane, summoned from his sumptuous supper 
by the mysterious rider on the '' coal black 
steed," to that equally undoubted fact of the 
old woman of Berkeley, carried off so gallantly 
on the '^ high trotting horse/' rushed on the 
spectators' minds, and each endeavoured pre- 
cipitately to make good his retreat. 

'^ Our Lady I but I never meant to play Sa- 
thanas so well, as to frighten ye all out of your 
wits," cried the second performer, un&stening 
his visor, and displaying features well known 
to most of the company ; ^^ but if I had the 
ague last week, there was no need I should 
this— so I came hither (no thanks to master 
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under warden), for I could not bear that out 
choice Miracle Play, which hath always from 
the fifteenth of Edward the First, been enacted 
by free brothers of the guild, should have a 
scatterling minstrel to take part in it." 

Well satisfied, now, that the supernumerary 
Sathanas was neither above nor below huma- 
nity, those of the good company who still re- 
mained resumed their seats, and the perform^ 
ance passed off with great eclat. But where 
was old Kjiyghton? Overwhelmed with re- 
sistless terror away he fled, well exemplifying 
the proverb, " needs must " when so fearful a 
personage drives, nor stopt until he entered his 
own house. 

*^ Send for my confessor," cried he ; *^ run 
quickly, I am a dead man, for Father Felix 
told me I might expect somewhat fearful, ancd 
heavens! there were two. Alack those five 
htmdred marks! an* I would now go forthwith 
and give them to the poor, only Sathanas 
doubtless is sitting on the lid." 

' He's stark wode," screamed Alcey hift 
housekeeper, '^ did ever Christian man, setting 
aside a saving one, talk of giving ^ve hundred 
marks! He's not for this world; run. Gill, 

E e 2 
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fetch Father Felix; a doleftil sight would it 
be for a citizen^ and householder^ and up- 
per warden of the Shearmen^ to die like 
an heathen hound> without priest or holy 
water." 

" Ay, bring Father Felix," groaned the old 
miser — ^' there were two I light the bit of Holy 
Saturday taper, 'tis sinful waste to bum good 
daylight, yet 'twill keep out the fiend." 

'^ BenedicUe!" cried Father Felix, entering, 
'^ how now. Master Knyghton ?" 

'^ There were two ! good father," replied he> 
his lips quivering at the very remembrance. 
'^ Sweet Lady! mea cuipa, mea culpa, mea nuup" 
ima culpa, beating his breast in the orthodox 
manner appointed in the rubric" 

'^ He's in a proper spirit, so leave us good 
Alcey," said the father. 

" Saints! a proper spirit, and hath seen 8a- 
thanas," muttered she. 

^' Now, Grerard Ejiyghton, you must repent 
wholly and truly of your love of the red gold, 
and of your crying sin against that poor young 
man, who hath indeed returned to England, 
and hath even now been welcomed by the 
brothers of your guild,-^repent. 
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"Ay, truly/' groaned the old man, ''who 
would not who had seen what I have ? " 

'' But repentance is nought without restitu- 
tion : ye must return him the five hundred 
marks, good unclipt monies; moreover, ye must 
give 

'' Hold, good Father, remember my losses, 
toy great charges." 

'' I can remember nought but your evil 
dieeds," said Father Felix sternly; '' have ye 
not been scared with fears of dead men, ay, and 
of the fiend himself? " 

<' That have I," cried the old man; *' Lady 
Mary knows I would do any thing to be freed 
from these visitations." 

'* Then restore Clement Halliwell his por- 
tion, and consent to his marriage with Aveline." 

'' Never," said the old man, angrily. 

*' What I refuse to be guided by your con- 
fessor ; beware. Master Knyghton, beware." 

'' Gramercy ! hark !" cried the old man, look- 
ing fearfully toward the closed doOr. 

" Aye, ye may well start at every sound," 
said the father. 

Again three low knocks were heard. " Good 
father Felix," whispered a well-known voice, 

E e3 
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^^ how is Gerard Knyghton ? Saints know I 
never meant to do him iiyury." 

" Good father!" cried the old man, not 
daring to lift his head from beneath the cover- 
lid, *' my resolution is taken— that voice is 
from the dead. Here am I, both in house and 
hall, beset by Sathanas, and only within the 
boundary of holy church shall I be safe. 'Tis 
vain to strive against heaven. Fetch a notary, 
I will forthwith dispose of my worldly goods, 
and take the cowl and tonsure/' 

^^ A most Christian purpose," cried the de- 
lighted father. Heaven foiefend ! I should do 
ought to hinder it." So off he set 

The deed was soon signed and sealed; the 
old man took a final farewell of the brethren of 
his guild and fraternity, who highly applauded 
his pious resolution ; a resolution, very common 
in those days, to all who were either tired of 
the world, or the world tired of them ; and ere 
a week past away, the same morning that wit- 
nessed the profession of the old miser in the 
house of the Carthusians, smiled upon the 
marriage of Clement Halliwell and Aveline 
Knyghton. 
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THE EXILE. 



BY THE JUBV T. DALE. 



Not yet> not yet, a few brief hours 

Are mine to linger »till; 
To gaze upon the ivied towers 

That crown my native hill ; 
To glance o'er each ^miliar tree 

That shades that lovely spot; 
All that must soon forsaken be. 

But shall not be forgot 1 

What varied hours of joy or woe 

My childhood here hath pass'd; 
Ah happy 1 ere I learnt to know 

Woe must prevail at last ! 
As summer clouds are qiuckly fled 

Before the blaze of noon ; 
So transient were the tears I shed. 

And joy returned as soon ! 
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Here would I muse beside the streaiti ; 

Or seek the sheltered yale^ 
To shade me from the broad nooiip>beam^ 

And woo the fragrant gale ; 
While ardent fancy loved to frame 

Fond dreams of future bliss ; 
Nor deem'd I^ when that future came^ 

Of such an hour as this ! 

In yon low copse my broth^s played. 

Their bosoms light as mine; 
Through yon dark wood my sisters stfayed. 

At summer eve's decline ; 
And now — I cannot gaze on aught^ 

Around— above — beloW, 
That is not with remembiiance fraught. 

And memory is but wOe. 

For now a wanderer must I rbaiifi. 

The sport of every wave ; 
Far from my childhood's much-lov'd home. 

And from my father's grave! 
Nor can I hope in other clime 

To find a home as dear ; 
Hearts cannot change with place or time^ 

And mine will still be here f 
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For here, with father^ sister, friend. 

With nature's holiest ties. 
Another name was wont to blend. 

And other dreams to rise. 
But, O ! I must not breathe it now — 

In silence let me bear— - 
Man should his lighter griefs avow. 

But bury his despair 1 

'Twere vain to mourn the hopes that fled 

When fortune ceased to smile ; 
Yet o'er the scenes she loved to tread 

I would have roamed awhile — 
'Twould soothe me, where in other days 

With other thoughts I ranged. 
On wood, and hill, and tower to gaze. 

And find them still unchanged ! 

But now a tyrant's stem command 

Constrains me hence to roam ; 
Then, O farewell, my &ther-land. 

Farewell, my ordy home 1 
Whate'er of valley, or of hill. 

In other lands I see. 
That will I deem the loveliest place 

That leads my thoughts to thee ! 
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TO THE MEMORY OF ****••. 



BT JOHN CLARE. 



Thou art gone the dark journey 

That leaves no returning ; 
'Tis fruitless to mourn thee^ 

But who can help mourning? 
To think of the life 

That did laugh on thy brow^ 
In the beautiful past> 

Left so desolate now. 

The nearer the fountain, 

More pure the stream flows ; 
And sweeter to fancy 

The bud of the rose : 
And, now thou *rt in heaven. 

More pure is the birth 
Of thoughts that wake of thee^ 

Than aught upon earth. 
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As a bud green in springs 

As a rose blown in June^ 
Thy beauty look'd out. 

And departed as soon : 
Heaven saw thee too fair 

For earth's tenants of clay. 
And, ere age did thee wrong. 

Thou wert summon'd away. 

The sun greets the spring. 

And the blossom the bee ; 
The grass the blue hill. 

And the leaf the bare tree ; 
But suns, nor yet seasons — 

As sweet as they be — 
Shall ever more greet me 

With tidings of thee. 

For the lovely in death. 

And the fairest must die, — 
Fall once, and for ever. 

Like stars from the sky : 
So in vain do I mourn thee — 

I know it's in vain ; 
Who could wish thee from joy. 

To earth's troubles again. 
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Yet thy love shed upon me 

Life more than mine own ; 
And^ now thou art from me. 

My being is gone. 
Words know not my grief. 

Thus without thee to dwell; 
Yet in one I felt all. 

When life bade thee farewell I 



TUB END. 
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